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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19: 10. 
1. April 5.—Christ’s Table Talk. .... ..... Luke 14: 7-24 
2. April 12.—The Journey to Emmaus (Easter 
es eee eee sca os 6 ee te e & Luke 24 : 13-35 


3. April 19.—The, Cost of Discipleship... .... Luke 14 : 25-35 
4. April 26.—‘The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin Luke 15 : 1-10 
5. May 3.—The Prodigal Son (‘Temperance Lesson) . Luke 15 : 11-32 
6. May ro.—The Unjust Steward > geet res * T age 
. May 17.—The Rich Man and Lazarus . . Luke 16: 14, 15, 19-31 
f May 24.—Unprofitable Servants. ......... Luke 17: 1-10 
9. May 31.—The Grateful Samaritan... . . . Luke 17: 11-19 
Or, Whitsuntide Lesson—The Revealing Spirit. . . .1 Cor. 2 


10. June 7,—The Coming of the Kingdom. . . 
11. June r4.—The Friend of Sinners . . . 
12. June 21.—The Great Refusal ....... 
13. June 28.—Review ; The Seeking Saviour. 


. . Luke 17 : 20-37 
. Luke 18 : 9-14; 19: 1-10 
Mark 10 ; 17-31 
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“Tarry Ye in Jerusalem” 
(Luke 24: 49) 
By Winifred Arnold 


CANNOT bear to tarry, Lord. 
This city is too strait for me. 
I long to walk the highways, Lord, 
And carry news of thee, 


What lesson hast thou learned, my child, 
To teach thy needy brother men, 

In all thy restless, fretting days ? 
What message hast thou, then ? 


Canst thou, untrusting, teach them faith? 
And weak, canst help the world be strong ? 
Teach others patience, when thou call’st 
Thy lessons all too long ? 


What matter if the place be “ strait”? 
’Tis open to the boundless sky. 

No walls can hold thee when there comes 
That “ power from on high.” 


How Salvation Comes 

Our activity does not save us, though our salva- 
tion results in activity. Yet the gospel of salvation by 
activity strongly appeals to human nature, and is prom- 
ivently urged to-day by many. A recent book deal- 
ing with the important subject of recreation and play 
in the life of young people says : ‘‘ Juvenile depravity 
is lack of outlet. Supply that outlet, and the result is 
moral salvation." Now it is abundantly true that both 
young people and older ought to have plenty of outlet 
for their natural energies. But giving the natural en- 
ergies a chance to work does hot save. Nothing that 
is withig the natural man can save.-him,. His natural 








energies are morally. impotent. Salvation can come 
to him only from withoat. Salvation is the new life 
which Christ is. It is a gift from God; the Holy 
Spirit, entering human nature from without, accom- 
plishes the new birth, and salvation results, Then 
those irrepressible natural energies can be directed by 
God himself; they ought to have an outlet, and their 
use can be marvelously blessed. But let us never for- 
get that only after salvation is received as a free-will 
gift from God can any activity of our life accomplish 
anything worth while. 
Hx 


To-day, and Then—? 


To-day is only the preface of a to-morrow that is 
going to last forever. We often try to forget this, and 
we sometimes succeed. Then the inescapable truth 
comes back upon us ; we realize what Dr. Campbell 
Morgan said of a man, ‘‘ Right within him the roar of 
the infinite sea of eternity is always sounding.’’ And 
that infinite sea of eternity is being shaped by what we 
do to-day. We know now, and some day we shall know 
with amazingly greater clearness, that it does not pay 
to trifle with to-day. 


When to Trust Most 

‘Trust counts for most when there is apparently 
least reason for trusting. For then trust is needed 
most, and has its greatest opportunity. Thus the more 
reason there seems to be for not trusting Christ, the 
more opportunity we have to trust him, and the more 
we may actually trust him. If I had a human friend 


< 


whom I trusted absolutely, the more accusations | 
might hear against his character, even that he was 
secretly my enemy, the more rejoicingly would I seize 
these added opportunities of trusting him and of 
showing every one that I trusted him. Christ is our 
supreme Saviour Friend. The more we seem to lack 
evidence of his keeping power, of his absolute and 
undefeatable trustworthiness, the more eagerly and 
gladly should we and may we trust him. This makes 
a continued song and victory of life. Tested trust 
becomes the richest kind of trust. Our Lord is never - 
more precious to us than when, on account of appear- 
ances, or lack of feeling, or lack of consciousness of 
his presence and trustworthiness, we must trust him 
most. His trustworthiness never fails ; why need our 
trust in him ever fail ! 
me 

Using The Power 

If knowledge is power, unused knowledge is cer- 
tainly powerless. Our knowledge of the richest spir- 
itual truth that God can reveal, to us accomplishes 
nothing for us if we do not use it. The Egyptians are 
credited with saying, ‘‘ Knowledge without practise is 
like a bow without a string." How many unstrung 
bows have we at hand just now? As our Lord was 
revealing something of his supreme message and mis- 
sion to men, on that last evening of his earthly life 
alone with the disciples in the upper room, he said, 
‘«If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them,’’ To turn our knowledge into blessing is, after 
all, the work of Christ within us ; but we know how to 
let this be done: He is the Way. 
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Blessings and Perils of the Graded Lessons 


T IS a very live matter that can get itself as much 
talked about as the Graded Lessons in the Sun- 
day-school to-day, They are praised and con- 

demned, welcomed and feared, loved and hated, with 
a deep-seated earnestness that is unanswerable evi- 
dence of their being a vital factor in Sunday-school 
life. There is, of course, more than one series of 
Sunday-school Graded Lessons, and these series differ 
widely. But the most discussed series of all is that 
which is issued by the American Section of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, under the auspices of the 
International Sunday School Association, the trien- 
nial convention of which is to meet this month in 
Chicago, Thisisa seventeen-year course, and since the 
year 1909 sixteen of the seventeen years of study have 
been issued, running from the first year Beginners, 
for four-year-olds, through the third year Senior, for 
nineteen-year-olds. 

it has been suggested, and heartily favored in many 

quarters, that it would be well to try a simple plan ‘of 
grading the Uniform Lessons as a relief from the ex- 
cessive gradation and subdivision of the present In- 
ternational Graded scheme, whereby the Sunday- 
school could have the advantage of a common 
Scripture basis for its study in all grades above the 
youngest, Ina recent editorial comment upon this 
proposal, and upon letters from various readers who 
were chiefly in favor of the simpler plan of grading, 
The Sunday School Times made a statement about the 
International Graded Course to which a well-known 
Sunday-school leader takes exception. In publish- 
ing his letter the Times believes that it is well to ex- 
plain fully its views in the matter, and to take this 
oppottunity of laying before its readers certain facts 


‘which, although already much discussed, still need 


the gravest and most thorough-going consideration. 
The letter referred to is from a long-time friend of 
The Sunday School Times, a firm believer in the plan 
and principles of the Graded Lessons, who writes, as 
he explains in a personal word, in the bést of friend- 


ship and from a sense of duty. It is, in part, as 
follows : 


In Notes on Open Letters for April 25 vou make the un- 
qualified statement that ‘‘the Graded Lessons as prepared 
have included features that are regrettable and harmful."’ 


If your statement had been that some people who have had 
to do personally with some of these Graded Lessons have re- 
gretted and considered harmful some things they found in 
them, and at other points have noted what seemed to them 
regrettable and harmful omissions from them, no one could 
fairly challenge vour statement. No one, also, could fairly 
questfon your right to express your own editorial opinion as 
t» the harmfulness and regrettability of any features in the 
Lesson Committee's lists. 


In this case, however, your statement, as it stands, appears 
to be a judgment which you utter on behalf of the whole Sun- 
day-school constituency, as if it were something that no sensi- 
ble person would deny. Permit me, therefore, to challenge it 
flatly. Please name the features which you deem regrettable 
and harmful. 


In stating that the International Graded Lessons 
included regrettable and harmful features, The Sun- 
day School Times was expressing not only its own 
conviction, but the conviction of a very large number 
of persons in many denominations and in many sec- 
tions of the International field. The Times recog- 
nizes, of course, that the view expressed is not the 
conviction of all, But it believes that it must be the 
conviction of all who clearly recognize the fundamen- 
tal positions of the evangelical Christian church 
through the centuries, and who thoughtfully study 
the Graded Lessons, And because the Times, with 
many others, believes that the questions involved are 
vitally related to the preservation of the faith of the 
Christian Church as delivered in unique revelation 
from God, it counts it important to discuss the matter 
thus fully with its readers. 

But first as to some things to be honestly thankful 
for in the International Graded Lessons. 

These Lessons are rendering a greatly needed serv- 
ice in awakéning the Sunday-school world to the 
claims and riglits of the child, They are showing 
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what a supremely delicate and difficult task it is to 
bring to the child, in the way that child nature is 
entitled to, the instruction that God intends. It is to 
be hoped that these Lessons have made it impossible 
for the Sunday-school ever to go back to what may 
have been its former carelessness, indifference, and 
ignorance on this subject. 


Plenty of Blessing Here 

The Graded Lessons have re-emphasized and pro- 
vided for the systematic memorizing of Scripture. 
How often we hear it said that children are not taught 
to learn the Bible by heart as they used to be! Start- 
ing with the First Year Primary, a Scripture verse is’ 
given with every lesson, called the ‘* Memory Verse" ; 
in the Third Year Primary this is sometimes expanded 
to ‘‘ Memory Verses"’ ; and in the Junior Grades these 
memory verses are so arranged as to enable the pupil 
to learn by heart connected portions of Scripture in 
the Psalms and elsewhere, 

There is welcome evidence that the Graded Lessons 
are resulting in bringing pupils to decision for Christ. 


Mrs. Bryner, the International Elementary Superia- : 


tendent, recently published in the state Sunday-school 
papers the results of her inquiry of state and provin- 
cial Elementary Superintendents concerning the spir- 
itual results that can be reported from the introduc- 
tion of the Graded Lessons ; and the testimony was 
most encouraging. One school reported, that the 
number of Juniors coming naturally into the church 
had increased seventy-five percent since the adoption 
of these iessons in that school. 

The Fourin Year Intermediate offers admirable 
studies for sixteen-year-old pupils on such interesting 
topics as ‘‘ What It Means to be a Christian,’’ ‘‘Spe- 
cial Problems of Christian Living’’ (such as the law“ 
of self-denial, personal temptation, the thought-life, 
prayer), ‘‘ The Christian and the Church."’ * 

In the First Year Senior there is excellent topical 
study offered on ‘‘The Needs of the World,’’ ‘‘The 
Standard of Success,’’ ‘‘The Challenge to the Indi- 
vidual*’ ; and this vear offers also two complete Book 
studies, taking up the Book of Ruth in three lessons, 
and the Epistle of James in nine lessons. 

The opportunity for complete book study is still 
further extended in the Third Year Senior, just issued 
by the Lesson Committee, offering opportunity for 
brief, rapid surveys of more than twenty of the books 
of the New Testament. The doctrine of salvation is 
well taught here also, in a lesson devoted to ‘* Devel- 
oping the Theology of Salvation,'’ from Romans, 


Just Where Is the Peril ? 


In such points as these, and in many other ad- 
mirable opportunities for thoroughgoing Bible study, 
the, International Graded Lessons offer the Sunday- 
school a rich field for profitable work. Why, then, 
should such words as ‘regrettable and harmful’’ 
be used at all? 

Because there are elements here that tend to mini- 
mize or ignore the unique and supreme character and 
authority of the Bible as the inspired Word of God; 
that tend to blur the line between the natural and the 
supernatural; that tend to place nature study on the 
same plane as Bible study in gaining a knowledge of 
God ; and that tend to a lack of emphasis on certain 
vital doctrinal teaching of the Gospel of Christ. 

Extra-Biblical lessons have been freely inserted 
throughout this Graded Series,—that is, lessons the 
material for which is drawn chiefly from other litera- 
ture than the Bible. In one instance,—in the Sec- 
ond Year Intermediate,—a full six months is devoted 
to the study of *‘ Later Christian Leaders,’’ including 
such characters as Luther, Calvin, John Wesley, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and Florence Nightingale ; and 
three months of the six are devoted to the study of a 
single modern missionary, Alexander Mackay. A 
note from the Lesson Committee points out that the 
material upon which these three months’ lessons are 
based is found in the well-known book, ‘‘ Uganda’s 
White Man of Work,’’ the Committee having pre- 
viously said; ‘‘It is intended that a more careful 
analysis of a single character shall prepare the pupil 
for the nine-months’ study in the life of Christ which 
will immediately follow in the lessons for the Third 
Year Intermediate.’’ Just what effect will it have 
upon fourteen-year-olds to bring in a book of this sort 
as, in a sense, parallel material to the Bible's record 
of the life of our Lord Jesus Christ? To be sure, 
Scripture material is suggested for each of these extra- 
Biblical lessons, but the Scripture material is subor- 
dinate, and the extra-Biblical material is the main 
theme for study. 

As is well known, in response to a widespread 
protest the Lesson Committee in 1911 issued Biblical 
lessons to run parallel to all the extra-Biblical lessons 
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in the Graded Series, and ‘‘to make such other minor 
ee seemed to it desirable.’’ These Bib- 
ical lessons do not rep/ace the extra-Biblical lessons ; 
they ‘‘take their place beside the extra-Biblical les- 
sons in the lists already issued,’ The International 
Lesson Committee therefore stands before the Sunday- 


school world committed to offering the pram ig oem . 
ble 


constituency material from other sources than the Bi 
as its chief material for study in numerous Sunday- 
school sessions. This is regrettable and harmful. 


Is It Not a Bible Course? __ ; 

But it has been done deliberately and intentionally, 
and with deep-seated conviction on the part of those 
who favor it. At the conference on the Interna- 
tional Lessons held in Philadelphia this spring, a 
prominent leader in the work of the Graded Lessons 
said publicly, and with intense earnestness: ‘‘ We 
deny at every point that our course is a BIBLE course ; 
our course is @ CHILD-TEACHING course."’ 

Now The Sunday School Times recognizes that it 
has no right to speak for the entire Sunday-school 
constituency. But it believes that it does speak for 
the great majority of the Sunday-school constituency 
when it says that the historic Church of Christ does 
not accept the suggestion that other literature shall 
be placed upon a par with the Bible as the material 
for study in the Sunday-school session. 

If the church succeeds in working out plans whereby 
the larger religious education of the child and of the 
community can be provided fur under Sunday-school 
auspices, extending through week-days as well as on 
Sunday, then of course missionary biography and 
other uninspired literature would have a perfectly 
proper place as material for study. _ But that is not 
the issue in the present situation, As we speak 
of ‘*the Sunday-school*’ to-day, we refer to the very 
limited opportunity for Bible study offered in the ses- 
sion of an hour or so on Sunday, where the actual 
Bible-studying, Bible-teaching period is about thirty 
minutes, This is the church’s chief and only Bible- 
teaching service, at present, in the vast majority of 
churches. To give any other form of material: than 
the Bible the right of way in this restricted period is 
a perilous thing. The church mus¢ have a service of 
Bible study and Bible teaching. Its very life, and 
the life of the home and the community, depend upon 
this. Nothing that is ‘‘extra-Biblical’’ can be -per- 
mitted to encroach upon that vital part of the church’s 
work, It will be a sad day indeed when this question 
is considered even debatable by the majority of the 
members of the church of Christ on earth. 

It is important to recognize also that there is no real 
dilemma between the Bible and child-teaching. We 
do not have to choose between the two. We must 
have them both, and we can. The Bible is God's 
best provision for child-teaching. 


The Limitations of Nature Study 

There is a real danger, also, in using nature as 
the chief material for Sunday-school teaching, even 
with the youngest Beginners, Nature study has its 
valued place as material to illustrate the Bible's truths, 
Our Lord used it in that way. But there is no such 
revelation of God in nature as there is in the. Holy 
Scriptures. Nature is natural; the Bible is super- 
natural, The two are in no sense equal revelations 
of the heart of God and of the Gospel of Christ. In- 
deed, nature is a sin-distorted, sin-cursed thing. God 
made this very plain when he said in the Garden of 
Eden, ‘‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake;... 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee,’’ 
as he told Adam and Eve how they had degraded even 
the earth beneath their feet through their sin. It may 
not be necessary or wise tliat the little child should 
be taught this; but it is very necessary that the 
teacher should have this in mind in using nature ma- 
terial to illustrate the ways and the love and the pro- 
tection of the Heavenly Father. It puts sharp limita- 
tions upon our use of nature material, and it suggests 
that such nature material, in and of itself, should not 
be the leading material in any lessons for Sunday- 
school study. 


Do We Believe in the Supernatural ? 

Apart from the question of nature studies as such, 
there is present in the International Graded Lessons 
the modern steadily encroaching atmosphere of the 
‘*natural’’ as over against the ‘‘ supernatural.’’ The 
atmosphere in many colleges to-day is an atmos- 
phere that denies the supernatural. There are evi- 
dences, here and there throughout this scheme of les- 
sons, of such a handling of the Bible as one would 
give to any other bcok. Such lesson titles, for ex- 


ample, as ‘‘ Gideon, the Man Whom. Responsibility 
Made Great’’ (First Year Intermediate), .‘‘ Abraham 
—The Challenge of an Ideal*’ (Second Year Senjor), . 
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** The Developmentof Religious Ideasin Early Israel’’ 
(Second Year Senior), are hints of this; as is also. th 

note on’ Lessons 17 to 22 of the First Year Intermedi- 
ate, ‘* David, the Man Who Showed Himself Friendly” : 
the aim is to show that David's power to make and 


ole friends ins his career and his ee ae 
is ignoring s ign grace as the secret 
David's career is hot sufficiently offset by the close of 


themote, that David's *‘intimate, constant, and child- 
like fellowship with God was the supreme friendship 
of his life, exalting and directing his actions."’ 

And there is a certain inadequacy in some lesson 
topics, a failure to reveal the stupendous riches of the 
Scripture truth that is to be taught. An example of 
this is seen in the Third Year Senior topics for the 
study of the Epistle to the Galatians : ‘‘ Paul’s Asser- 
tion of Independence,” «* The Bondage of Tradition,"’ 
‘The Christian Idea of Freedom.'’ The wording of 
these topics does not do justice to the great eternal 
spiritual truths of bondage to sin under the law versus 
the life of victory-by-freedom in Christ which this 
Epistle so gloriously brings out. 


What of the New Birth? 


Many would have been glad to see somewhere in 
these lessons, among the many statements of aim and 
purpose of the courses for the different years, a declar- 
ation of aim that the pupil shall come to recognize 
man's lost condition as constituting our need of a 
Saviour. This is nowhere stated. It is stated that 
the lessons have the.aim of bringing the pupil to the 
personal acceptance of Jesus as Saviour and Lord ; 
and that is good. But a clear declaration of the uni- 
versal need of the new birth would have given in- 
creased doctrinal strength to the series. This lack is 
accentuated by such expressions as the following : 
*« The average age of thirteen calls for a new type of 
lessons which shall make their appeal to the new 
sense of selfhood and the new hunger for a satisfying 
personal ideal.’” The emphasis seems to be chiefly 
**to deepen the impulse to do right,’’ rather than to 
show (not necessarily to the youngest children, but 
certainly somewhere during the series) the hopeless- 
ness of any one’s doing right except through the re- 
generating presence of the Holy Spirit made possible 
by the acceptance of Christ as Saviour. 


Facing Our Responsibility. 

‘These blessings and:-perils in~ the International 
Graded Lessons have been considered in this discus- 
sion entirely apart from the question whether any 
seventeen-year scheme is a wise or unwise one. The 
Sunday School Times believes that a much simpler 
plan would be better. It would welcome a thorough 
test of some such three-grade course on a uniform 
Scripture basis as Dr. Amos R. Wells set forth in the 
Times of March 21. It would welcome some oppor- 
tunity, through collateral Scripture work in the Home 
Readings or otherwise, for more comprehensive Bible 
study. It hopes that the Chicago Convention will 
give full consideration to such needs and possibilities. 

But above all else, whether the courses for the Sun- 
day-school are to be many or few, complex or simple, 
let us safeguard in prayerful resoluteness the way of the 
faith delivered to us by the revelation of God through 
the gospel; let us give the Bible as the unique Word 
of God the undisputed right of way as the text- 
beok of the church; let us hold up the supernatural 
work of God's grace as the sole hope of men through- 
out the ages. The International Graded Lessons can 
be used with great effectiveness, even now, by those 
who are watchfully, prayerfully sensitive to the dan- 
gers that must be guarded against and the blessings 
that are abundantly available in these lessons, The 
blessings can be multiplied, and the dangers can be 
wholly removed, if the Sunday-school world courage- 
ously and wisely accepts its plain responsibility. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 
TERNAL GOD, our Father, Redeemer, Friend, and 
Portion : How graciously hast thou led us!_ How richly 
dost thou endow us in Jesus Christ! How patient and 
forbearing art thou with our infirmities! Lord, in our breasts 
supplant pride and self-sufficiency with humble thankfulness. 
Show us the emptiness of arrogance. Toward our fellows 
make us gentle, not hard. Lure us out of that dark dungeon 
of self where dislikes and grudges grow in the damp and — 
crawl in the slime. Bring us out into the light, where love 
shines and kindness fills the landscape. Father, show us our 
fellows as brothers—to be prized and helped. Let compassion 
and yearning take the place of faultfinding. Give us the 
Christly heart and the Christly touch. Make people our pas- 
sion : litle children, in their ignorance and innocence ; young 
people, unshaped but rich in promise ; the tempted, the tried, 
the aged and weary, the sick and poor, the weak, the fallen, 
the misshapen, the most forbidding and unlikely: let it be our 
joy a help such. Lord, cure this desperate barrenness of our 
ives 
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the World’s Sunday 


World-News that is. Making Sunday-School History 


Association, the Rev. Carey Bonner, British General Secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, and Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the International Sunday School Association 








from Korea’s Streets.—The Sunday-school 
children of Korea are working hard gathering in from the 
streets boys who are non-Christians, This is a new de- 

arture for Korea, for until recently only the children of 
Phristian parents were in the Sunday-schools. Under the 
leadership of M. L, Swinehart, the. Rev. J. G. Hold- 


croft,, Dr. Underwood, Mrs. Dr. Noble, and others, the _ 


campaign for bringing in the heathen boys and girls has 
been going on aggressively. Some 2,500 were brought 
into such schools through the efforts of Mr, Swinehart in 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission, One of the attractive 
methods for enlisting the interest of these non-Christian 
lads is the picture-cards and scrolls sent from America to 
Korea through the work of the Surplus Material Depart- 
ment of the World’s Association. While these picture- 
cards are printed in English, the missionaries paste over 
them and write the Scripture text or some lines in Korean. 


The Philippine Advance.—The Philippines report 
some aggressive Sunday-school work since the return of 
Secretary McLaughlin from Zurich. Over 800 letters were 
sent out, and as the result of some fine organization there 
was held the best convention the Philippine Islands have 
ever held ; 367 delegates from 160 different schools were 
present. The spirit and zeal of the gathering were re- 
markable, A farewell meeting was held in one of the big 
theaters on Sunday afternoon, and was a great affair. The 
outlook for Sunday-school work in the Philippines is very 
bright. To take advantage of the strategic opportunity 
for advance, the World’s Association is planning to put a 
secretary on the field for full time. 


The Winner of Mr. Heinz’s Prize.—The name of the 
Department for Utilizing Waste Material has been changed 
to read as follows: ‘‘ Department for Utilizing Surplus 
Material,’’ For a long time it has been felt .that the 
material which is being forwarded daily to the missionaries 
from our home schools is not ‘‘ waste’’ material, but a 
more suitable name could not be found. Finally Mr. H. 
J. Heinz, who is Chairman of the World’s Committee, 
offered fifty dollars for a better name. Before anybody 
could give a more suitable name, he thought of the word 

‘ ** surplus ’’ instead of “* waste,” suggested it to the World’s 
Committee, and it was unanimously accepted. ‘Ihe Com- 
mittee voted that the prize should go to Mr. Heinz, and 
that he should pay it himself. 


“* Pass It On.”"—The Surplus Material Department of 
the World’s Sunday School Association reports the receipt 
of 569 letters for a single month recently,—letters of thanks 
and requests for materials of all sorts, Since the begin- 
ning of the department more than 12,500 Sunday-schools 
in America have been given the opportunity to send mate- 
rials to mission stations abroad. American readers may 
address the Rev. Samuel D. Price, Metropolitan ‘Tower, 
New York City. British readers may address Miss Ger- 
trude Edwards, ‘‘ Pass It On’’ Department, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, E. C., England. 


Burning Bibles.— A remarkable bonfire eccurred re- 
cently in Northern Luzon, in the Philippine Islands, 
2,500 Bibles were publicly burned in the plaza of Vigan, 
the largest and most important city of that section. These 
Bibles had been distributed by Mr. McLaughlin in con- 
nection with the cinematograph exhibit of Scriptural films. 
The Catholic authorities in turn. gave a cinematograph ex- 
hibit, exacting as an admission fee one of the thousands of 
Bibles that had been distributed by Mr. McLaughlin. 
Some 2,000 gave this unique fee, and then the Bibles were 
publicly burned on the plaza by the Catholic authorities. 
‘The result, however, was that on the day after the bon- 
fire 3,000 Bibles were disposed of by the representatives 
of the American Bible Society. This unique advertise- 
ment of the Bible will doubtless make for the furtherance 
of the gospel in the Philippines, as wide attention has 
been attracted to the event. 


The Tokyo Booth.—A ‘Tokyo Booth’’ will be a 
feature of the great Sunday-school exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention at Chicago in June. In 
this booth there will be representatives from Japan and 
from the World’s Headquarters Offices, to distribute infor- 
mation in regard to transportation, program, and other 
matters pertaining to the coming World’s Convention. 
Near at hand will be a room where stereopticon lectures 
will be given, illustrating Japanese scenery, modes of liv- 
ing, and Sunday-school conditions generally. 


Aj ese in New York.—A distinguished representa- 
tive of Japan visited America not long ago in the person of 
Mr. Tagowa, Vice-Mayor of Tokyo and an elder in the Pres- 
byterian church in the city of Tokyo. The mayor visited 
important Sunday-schools and met with leading Sunday- 
school people in a number of America’s leading cities, in- 
cluding New York, Brooklyn. Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. In an address at a Brooklyn Sunday-school he 
said that while the high bu¥dings of New York impressed 
him, yet he was more impressed by the Sunday-school work 
which he witnessed. In an address to the Presbyterian 


In cOmmercial circles and in religious circles a 
phrase has come into common use as expressing 
the need of the modern worker: ‘‘ a world vision.”’ 
Mr. Wanamaker, whose name has stood for this 
vision in the world of commerce as well as in King- 
dom interests, years ago said that a great need of 
the church of Christ was ‘‘ a Sunday-school vision.” 
‘It would surprise many to realize how truly these 
two visions may be one. In a new department of 
The Sunday School Times, announced last week, 
and launched on this page, three leaders in world 
Sunday-school work will bring to Times readers 
news from the four corners of the earth, wherever 
the Sunday-school has reached. A reader who is 
a member of a school numbering fifty members may 
feel that in a real sense he is a member also of 
another Sunday-school body, of world extent, num- 
bering thirty millions. 





Board of Foreign Missions, at its meeting in New York, 
the mayor said : 

‘* Japan is still longing for something higher and better. 
This is the present tendency. You knocked and knocked 
for many. years at the doors of Japan; at last, when Com- 
modore Perry knocked, she opened her doors and your 
material life came in. Japan is grateful to the United 
States. This is a picture of the conditions of the Jananese 
mind toward Christianity to-day. Send us a spiritual 
Commodore Perry who shall knock and knock until the 
door of -Japan’s soul shall be opened. This will be very 
difficult, since all education is now divorced from religion. 
The universities are all indifferent to religion. My heart- 
felt longing for Japan is that the spiritual door may be 
opened.”’ 


America’s Answer to Japan.—The World’s Sunday 
School Convention, to be held in Tokyo in October of 
1916, will give America its splendid opportunity to answer 
the call-of Japan as expressed in the words of the vice- 
mayor of Tokyo, and plans are going forward to make this 
convention a worthy one in the strength of its personnel 
and in the interest of its-plans, The convention bids fair 
to become a turning-point in the religious educational life 
of Japan. Dr. John R. Mott has expressed great interest 
in the plans, and will actively co-operate in promoting 
them. The interest, too, in Japan itself is an absorbing 
one. Men like Count Okuma, Baron Shibusawa,. and 
Baron Sakatani, the latter the Mayor of Tokyo, are actively 
promoting the plans. Important committees, consisting of 
both Japanese and missionaries, have been formed to carry 
out the details of the convention. Delegates are already 
being enrolled in America, there being some thirty-five ap- 
plications in Pennsylvania alone, 


Sunday-School Missionaries.—At a meeting of the 
World’s. Executive Committee held in Chicago last Janu- 
ary, it was voted that, in view of the Sunday-school oppor- 
tunities in Japan, looking toward the Tokyo Convention in 
1916, each of the Mission Boards operating in Japan be 
requested to set aside a missionary who is especially 
adapted to Sunday-school work, for a portion of his time, 
to train pastors, teachers and other Sunday-school workers 
in theological seminaries, colleges, preparatory schools 
and Sunday-schools in co-operation with the Japanese 
Sunday School Association and the Japanese denomina- 
tional Sunday-school specialists where such have been ap- 
pointed, and that an appropriation of $1,000 annually be 
made by the World’s Association, to apply on the traveling 
expenses of such missionary specialists. 


Gaining a Million.—A careful revision of the statistics 
presented at the Zurich Convention reveals the fact that 
the Sunday-school membership of the world now numbers 
more than 30,000,000 instead of nearly 29,000,000, as 
previously reported. 


Reaching to Africa.—From Rhodesia, Africa, comes 
this message: ‘* The greatest opportunity for the Kingdom 
of God here is that which may be given and should be 
given through the Sunday-school. We have the New Tes- 
tament in the vernacular, and are sending out to the native 
stations some lesson helps for native pastors in the ver- 
nacular. These afford a lesson for each week, and follow 
the International Lessons.”’ 


Bishop Hartzell’s 30,000 Miles.—At a meeting of the 
World’s Executive Committee some months ago, Bishop 
J. C. Hartzell said that he had just finished a 30,000 mile 
tour of Africa, where he had sometimes had to ride on 
mules, in hammocks, or on natives’ backs. Although it 
was a long, hard trip, he felt better when it was over than 
when he started. How often we think of David Living- 
stone as we follow the movements of Bishop Hartzell over 


the great continent of Africa! He reported progress every- 
where in the work of the Sunday-schools, 


The World Association’s New Home.—At.a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the American Section of the 
World’s Sunday School Association held in Chicago in 
January, Mr. Marion Lawrance, Joint General Secretary 
of the World’s Association, as well as General Secretary of 
the International Sunday School Association, felt it neces- 
sary, owing to the very ba and increasing responsibili- 
ties of both Associations, to resign from the general secre- 
taryship of the World’s work, that he might devote his 
entire time to the International work, r, Lawrance’s 
resignation was received with great regret, but the World’s 
Association will continue to have the benefit of his co-ope- 
ration as a member of the Executive Committee, to which 
position he was duly elected, At the same meeting Mr. 
Frank L, Brown was elected Joint General Secretary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, and the American 
headquarters of the Association were officially transferred 
from the Mallers Building, Chicago, to Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. 

The new headquarters of the American Section of the 
World’s Association on the twenty-first story of the Metro- 
politan Tower is centrally located, being surrounded hy 
the offices of some of the large mission boards and benevo- 
lent and interdenominational agencies, A strong com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Committee on ‘* Relbrence 
and Counsel ’’ of the mission boards to co-operate with the 
World’s Association, and to constitute, with some of their 
strong leaders, a strong Advisory Committee to meet with 
the Executive Committee of the World’s Associatien in its 
councils, 


At the Panama Exposition.—The World’s and Inter- 
national Sunday School Associations are planning to have 
a Sunday-school exhibit at the Panama Exposition to be 
held in San Francisco in 1915. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon the invitation to Sunday-school workers to 
attend the World’s Sunday School Convention in Tokyo 
the following year. 


In the Volcano City.—The World’s Sunday School 
tour party spent several wonderful days in this stricken city 
of Kagoshima, The Governor of the Ken, the Mayor, and 
other notables, as well as members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, united with the church and: Sunday-school 
people in remarkable evidences of welcome, including a 
great banquet and other courtesies, American and Japan- 
ese flags were in constant evidence. The governor ex- 
pressed keen interest in the Sunday-school message. Since 
the party have left Kagoshima the wife and daughter of the 
governor have become deeply interested in Christianity. 
Miss Alice Finley, the missionary stationed there, has been 
invited to teach the life of Christ to selected students in the 
government school for the sake of its effect upon character- 
building. A Bible class for hospital nurses has .been 
started by a distinguished Christian Japanese physician. A 
Bible class for the clerks of the town has been inaugurated, 
and these clerks in turn requested that a similar class might 
be formed for other clerks. Kagoshima is the home of 
many of Japan’s distinguished leaders, including Admiral 
Togo. 


The Date to, Remember.— After careful consideration 
of a vast amount of information collected from various 
sources in regard to the most desirable date for holding the 
World’s Eighth Sunday- School Convention in Tokyo, 
jepan, in 1916, the American Section of the World’s 

xecutive Committee has recommended that the conven- 
tion open on Wednesday, October 18, 1916, 


A Sunday-School District of 5,000,000.— There are 
great Sunday-school possibilities in the Chinese Republic. 
Some of the members of the World’s Sunday-school tour 
perty, which last year made a circuit of the globe with Mr, 

. J. Heinz as chairman, stopped off in the city of Kiu- 
kiang, on the Yangste River. Kiukiang is a city of $2,000. 
It is the center of a huge district of 5,000,000 people. For 
nine years Miss Jennie F, Hughes, a Brooklyn Sunday- 
school girl, has been the only foreign missionary in that 
great district. She is an enthusiastic Sunday-school 
worker, and has developed some wonderful work. The 
training-school is turning out a number of Sunday-school 
teachers. Every day-school in this district is a Sunday- 
school, and the teacher is usually the superintendent, and 
often the pastor as well. Over 2,000 boys and girls are 
numbered in these district schools, As a reward for at- 
tendance old picture-cards are given, because there is 
nothing better. In the city of Kiukiang there are seven 


Sunday-schools, with an attendance of 1,500 pupils. Miss 
Hughes writes : 

‘* The opportunity here in this city is tremendous. Kiu- 
kiang is the most progressive city on the Vangste. It was 
the hot-bed of revolution in the recent rebellion. The 


city is wide-awake on many subjects, and wherever we 
open a preaching hall or room for Sunday-school the place 
is packed. To -supply the need of teachers for thexe 
schools we have one Woman's ‘leaching School of 150 
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young women, all of whom must share their time in home 


visitation, leading mothers’-meetings, and teaching in the 
Sunday-school, From the high school we also draw ma- 
terial from the senior girls, and only last week in response 
to a call for street preaching among the soldiers (they are 
here by the tens of thousands in training) forty-eight of the 
young men in their teens from the William ast College 
volunteered,”’ 

The authorities of the city are so impressed with the 
work conducted by Miss Hughes that they are offering 
former temples without cost for use as Sunday-schools, 


When Was Stricken.—The outbreak of the vol- 
cano on the island in the beautiful harbor of Kagoshima, 
Japan, offered a new opportunity for the expression of 
Christian sympathy. Mr, Il. J. Heinz, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the World’s Association, and well- 
known in Japan, cabled to Dr. Kosaki, President of the 
National eg | School Association of Japan, from the 
meeting of the Worfd’s Sunday Schoo] Executive Commit- 
tee in Chicago, the following message : 

* World’s Sunday School Committee greatly sympathizes 
with your afflicted empire.” 

A little later more substantial evidence of Sunday-school 
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sympathy was remitted to Count Okuma for the help of the 
sufferers by the volcano eruption and earthquake. 


< 
The World’s Executive Committee has voted that the 
World’s School Association be incorporated under 
the laws of the of New York, and a committee has been 
appointed to investigate the details of such procedure. 


The name ef Dr. S. M. Zwemer, the widely known 
missionary authority on the Moslem world, has been added 
to the Executive Committee of the World’s Sunday School 

Fifty dollars has been priated by the World’s Asso- 
ciation for lesson helps in Spanish for South America, and 
$200 for teacher-training books in Portuguese. 


There are in Non-Protestant Europe more than three 
hundred million souls. Of these only two hundred thou- 
sand are Sunday-school scholars. 


One thousand dollars annually has been voted toward 
the work of the Korean Sunday School Association by the 
World’s Executive Committee. 











“ The little tike from Los Angeles” 
L 


The Chariot Wheels of Toots 





By May C. Ringwalt : 





>: RED unexpectedly called East on business,’’ 
excitedly read the little grandmother lady 
from the telegram that the little grandfather 
gentleman excitedly took out of his pocket, ‘* Toots 
and I decided to spend time with you in San Fran- 
cisco, Meet to-morrow morning's Owl] at Oakland 
Mole. Minty.’’ 

The wrinkles in the man’s face that had so discon- 
solately hung their heads ever since the little grand- 
father gentleman’s recent failure in business suddenly 
turned up into curly smiles, 

‘* Isn't that news for you, Mollie!’’ 

‘¢ But, Duke, how can they come now? We're no 
longer living in a home of our own, Miss Abercrom- 
bie won't have Toots here. No children or dogs 
allowed, or—or handkerchiefs dried on the window!”’ 

** Nonsense, my dear!'’ replied the little grand- 
father gentleman. ‘‘If you speak to her, I'm sure 
Miss Abercrombie will make an exception in the case 
of a well-behaved child like our Toots.’’ 

Before going into dinner that night the little grand- 
mother lady ‘‘spoke,’’—so wisely and so well that 
after twenty minutes’ eloquence she came out from the 
interview triumphant. 

«It’s all right,’’ she flashed to her husband as she 
slipped into the one unoccupied seat at the long 
table. ‘* He may come—on probation.’’ 

‘*Are you speaking of the juvenile court meeting 
this afternoon ?’’ thrust in Sophonisba Sherman, the 
woman’ s-rightsy girl studying to be a lawyer. 

‘*No,"’ coldly replied Mrs. Peasley, ‘‘1 was refer- 
ring to my grandson whom we are expecting on a 
visit."’ 

‘The little tike from Los Angeles?’’ inquired 
Orsina Keith, a common-looking young woman seated 
opposite. 

An icy ** Yes’’ was the answer, the ordinary Orsina 
being a special thorn otf irritation to the little grand- 
mother lady in the new, uncongenial environment. 

«| thought Miss Abercrombie never took children,"’ 
—this from the Vampire, the only woman present in 
a dinner-gown, her hair elaborately curled, the rouge 
on her thin face accentuating the hard, like-to-bite- 
nails expression of her mouth, 

**She doesn't as a rule,’’ faltered Mrs, Peasley, 
*«but,’’— 

** What age is the child ?’’ interrupted the grouchy 
old colonel of whom the whole boarding-house stood 
in frigid awe. ‘*Sam, shut that window, —I can’t stand 
the noise from those smali boys outside another in- 
stant!’’ . 

‘«Oh, Duke,’’ tremulously whispered the little 
grandmother lady to the little grandfather gentleman 
as they went upstairs together afterwards, ‘‘I didn’t 
suppose people could be so drutal /”” 

A round ‘little year had passed since his grand- 
parents had seen Toots, and when-they met the train 
the. next morning they knew that a round little year 
meant the whole difference between just-baby and a 
big-little-boy. 

All the way across on the ferry-boat the little grand- 
mother lady watched him with endearing smiles, — 
and a heart numb with horror. He was a hundred 
times more darling, a hundred times more impossible, 


than her wildest expectations, And it was so early in 
the morning, —it would be so long before he could be 
put safely to bed. As they took a car at the ferry, 
she had an inspiration. 

*«It's such a beautiful morning, suppose Toots and 
I keep on out to the park,’’ the sly hypocrite sug- 
gested to her daughter. ‘‘ Father isn't going to the 
office to-day, and you two can have a good visit to- 
gether undisturbed.”’ 

Minty thought it a lovely idea, and while Toots at 
first had his doubts, he was eventually won over by 
the little grandmother lady’s wiles. 

The inspiration proved a brilliant success. 

They watched the swans on the lake ; they talked 
to the peacock; they fed the tame squirrels; they 
drove in the billy-goat wagon,—at least Toots drove 
while the little grandmother lady trotted by its side, 
up and down, down and up, for ‘‘ just one more other 
last ride,’’ and the only sprinkle of tears during the 
whole cloudless day were shed because he could not 
take the billy-goat home with him. 

Half-guilty, half-triumphant, she watched Toots’ 
lagging steps after they got off the car at the boarding- 
house corner. He was surely good for a two-hours’ 
nap, and it was already after three, If only they 
could slip into the house and upstairs without meeting 
anybody. ; 

But seated on the front stoop was none other than 
the grouchy old colonel of whom the whole boarding- 
house stood in frigid awe, his shaggy brows like a line 
of thunder-cloud over his piercing eyes, the close- 
cropped mustache on his grim upper-lip, and his 
sharp-pointed imperial adding to the fierceness of his 
expression. 

As the two came up the steps, he gave Mrs. Peasley 
a curt bow,—at the child he simply stared, The 
child stared back,—a strange, hypnotized stare. In 
the next flash Toots had dropped her hand, climbed 


* into the dumbfounded colonel’s lap, and grabbed the 


pointed imperial tight in both hands. 

‘* Bil-ly-goat!’’ he Jaughed uproariously. 

For an instant the earth stopped in its spin, then a 
sound such as had never been heard on land or sea 
fell on the little grandmother lady's astonished ears. 

The colonel was magnificently imitating a billy- 
goat’s cry. 


EST-~LAID schemes of mice and little grand- 
mother ladies gang aft a-gley in a California 
rainy season, and a ten-days’ downpour com- 

pletely put out of commission all of Mrs. Peasley's 
glittering plots for entertaining her young gentleman 
visitor outside the boarding-house portals, 

But Minty, who never minded weather, was con- 


stantly on the go,—luncheons, concerts, afternoon’ | - 


teas, given in her honor by old girl friends. 

Mrs. Peasley’s orderly bed-chamber became the 
day-nursery, and was quickly turned into chaos,— 
blocks, toys, picture-books, scattered over the floor; 
horses-on-wheels, tin soldiers, jumping-jacks, strewn 
on tables and chairs. 5 

Meanwhile the little grandmother lady read aloud 
Mother Goose until her throat was.sore: Played 
‘* Please porridge hot, please porridge cold,'’* until 
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her arms ached. With patient click of scissors cut 


and cut endless strings of hand-in-hand paper dolls, 

Yet notwith her most zealous efforts to keep 
him amused—and quiet—they had a close shave from 
disaster. 

It was an afternoon when Minty was late in return- 
ing, and the little grandmother lady undertook to get 
Toots ready for dinner. 

Now Toots had curly hair,—tight little boy: kinks, 
not loose little girl ringlets. And at every tweak of 
the comb the young gentleman screamed at the top of 
his lungs. 

A sharp knock on the door brought the most blood- 
curdling scream of the series to sudden silence, and 
before Mrs. Peasley had time to put the culprit down 
to open it in stalked Miss Abercrombie, stiff with in- 
dignation, eviction in her eye. ~ 

The little grandmother lady tried to speak, but her 
scared voice ran back and hid in her throat. 

Toots did not speak either; he simply tilted his 
pretty kinked head at its most engaging angle, 
smiled a bewitching smile,—and held out his arms, 

Then perhaps because Toots was Toots,—perhaps 
because in all the unloved years of her sordid life a 
little child had never held out his arms to her before, 
the miracle happened. 

The Czar of all the Russias sat down in a rocking- 
chair and took Toots in her lap. 


S TIME went on, there were other knocks on the 
day-nursery door,—welcome knocks and fre- 
quent, as one by one the boarders whose alle- 

giance his small majesty had won at table came to 
pay homage, and in the heart-to-heart talks that fol- 
lowed with the love of a little child leading them on, 
the little grandmother lady found herself becoming 
fast friends with the very boarding-house people that 
she had once scorned. 

Among the eager first to come was Orsina Keith, 
whom the ‘little tike’’ took to as a duck to a native 
pond, Orsina having ‘‘a way with children,’’ part the 
gift of. christening fairies, part training in ‘ree kinder 
garten work. Close upon her heels Sophonisba Shere 
man, the woman’s-rightsy girl studying law, came at 
the twilight hour when it was too dark to read Black- 
stone. 

At first, sensitive to her awkward advances, for 
Sophonisba was.totally inexperienced. with youngstere, 
the child was shy in her presence, but one by one the 
bars of his reserve went down until on the afternoon 
of her third visit Toots walked straight up to her and 
held out his arms. 

‘«T wants to sit on your lap,’’ he smiled, 

And as Sophonisba looked up from their first kiss, 
a new Madonna radiance upon her face, the door 
opened and another twilight-hour visitor came into 
the room, Phil Armstrong, a young medical student, 
smiling and eager, 

‘*Boy!’’ cried Toots, in uproarious man-to-man 
greeting, “ us play ba-seball!’’ 

And so, captive after captive fastened to its wheels, 
the chariot of Toots rumbled triumphantly on to his 
visit’s end, 


N THE good-by morning all eagerly gathered in 

the front hall for a last sweet glimpse of him, 

Only one boarder was conspicuous by her ab- 

sence,—the Vampire, who alone had refused to bend 
the knee to the dear little monarch-of-all-I-survey, 

Up and down the waiting-line Toots excitedly flew 
for ‘‘ one more other last kiss,’’ until the little grand- 
mother lady, fearful of losing the boat, captured him 
and hurried to the door. 

But there’s many a slip between door and front 
steps, and suddenly the child broke loose and shot 
back upstairs. 

‘*Toots!’’ cried Mrs. Peasley, giving breathless 
chase, ‘‘come here this instant !’’ 

‘*Why, nanna dear,’’ he protested in pained sur- 
prise, as he turned triumphantly away from embracing 
the silent shadow.of the Vampire in the upper hall, 
‘*I couldn’t leave out kissing her good-by, you know, 
—it would have hurted her feelings.’’ 

On their return to the city, the little grandfather 

gentleman had to hurry away to keep an appointment, 
so the little grandmother lady was left waiting alone 
for her car. © ) 
** Hel-lo !’’ called out a voice in friendly greeting. 
Mrs. Peasley turned and discovered Orsina Keith, 
half-a-dozen youngsters clinging about her, little waifs 
with a forlorn, poverty-pinched air about them, but 
the whole party, including Orsina, chewing gum as 
hard as their rapturous jaws could work. 

‘We're going to Mill Valley on a picnic,” ex- 
plained Orsina, ‘Better join the procession,—you'd 
have a bully time, and we'll divvy on the lunch."’ 

(Continued on page 364) 
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What the Poor Do for the Poor 


Written twelve years ago for The Sunday School Times, 
and reprinted from the issues of May 3 and June 21, 1902 


By the late Jacob A. Riis 





|* IS quite some years now since I first met Mrs. Ben 
Wah, my aged Indian friend from the deep forests 
of Canada, who only when her beloved pipe grows 
cold hints to me that, though ‘‘it is no disgrace to be 
poor, it is sometimes very inconvenient.’’ Stranded 
in her New York tenement, God knows how, she had 
something better than even that calm philosophy to 
teach me. It was on the stairs of the United Charities 
Building I met her, on Christmas Eve, toiling up 
under her burden of years and a large bundle done 
up bravely in blue cheese-cloth or something. She 
left it at the Charity Society's office, where her friends 
were, and when they opened it there they found a lot 
of little garments, awkwardly but lovingly made, by 
her old hands, of remnants of blanket stuffs and such, 
for ‘‘those that were poorer than she.’’ That was the 
message she had left, and it told the story of how she 
came patiently to bear her hard lot. 

‘*Poorer than they!’’ Every charity worker has 
heard it a hundred times, and as often her faith in 
God and man has been made whole. With the wolf 
gnawing hungrily at the door, the poorest have ever 
something to spare. It is a familiar experience of 
the nurses from the settlement in Henry Street, when 
they hire the neighbors in a tenement to clean up a 
patient’s room, to find them sharing the money with 
the sick one when their backs are turned. The poor 
cannot save up money for a rainy day, because ‘their 
friends need it.’ Sometimes I have been tempted to 
think that one must go below Fourteenth Street to the 
crowded tenements to learn what real friendship, 
real charity, means. They are forever lending to one 
another clothing, house-room,—money, if they 
have any. The bread for which the struggle is so 
hard and unceasing passes from hand to hand, from 
mouth to mouth, wherever it is needed, This widow's 


- jthree, little girls,—I am not imagining instances, but 


speak of the things I have known,—are heartbroken 
because they cannot go to the outing they have been 
bidden to, having no shoes, Hats and dresses their 
mother has managed, but shoes must be bought at the 
store,—and where is the money to come from? Their 
sorrow trickles down through the tenement, and 
presently every pair of child’s shoes in it is mustered, 
to see if it will do. Three neighbors supply the need, 
and the whole block beams as the little ones march 
off hand in hand, followed by joyous shouts of good- 
will. One of the pairs came from ‘up under the 
roof,’’ where the two tenants last winter divided an 
ulster between them. The man who owned it worked 
in the day ; his neighbor drove a horse-car at night, 
and had none. That was his claim to tlfe ulster. 


** For Such as Had No Neighbors ” 

In a Dover Street rookery, a poor woman lay sick. 
Some ladies who knew her had come to arrange for a 
night-nurse. The tenants overheard them. They 
waited upon them in committee at once, to tell them 
‘that there was nu need of it ‘‘ while six strong women 
slept under that roof.’’ They would take turns, and 
the ladies could get the nurse for ‘‘such as had no 
neighbors.’’ It was not said in resentment, but as 
a simple statement of fact. And the sick one was 
cared for. 

One knows his neighbors in the tenements of the 
poor without formal introduction. ‘I found a good- 
hearted neighbor ready to sit up with my patient, 
though she had never known her,’’ said the woman 
doctor, without whose gentle voice and presence the 
Behemian district would be a dreary waste. Doctors 
complain, sometimes, that their bills are slow coming 
in. I do not believe hers ever go out. It would be 
but mocking the poverty of her patients. Yet she 
says: ‘‘ It would never occur to me to supply food to 
them. I should expect the neighbor downstairs or 
upstairs to see to the necessary bowl of soup, along 
with the nursing she could give.’’ There is no virtue 
inherent in the the tenement that makes the people 
who dwell there good. Quite the reverse. Rather, 
perhaps, the need of fighting the evil that is abroad 
brings out the primary virtues that are covered so 
with veneering in other walks of society. ‘‘The 
housekeeper made this white dress for me,’’ says a 
little one proudly ; ‘‘she likes me."’ If any little 
boy gets hungry, his playmate takes him to a mother 
who happens to be at home, and there is always a 


** New York’s most useful citizen,’’ Theodore Roose- 
velt called his friend Jacob A. Riis, in a letter of intro- 
duction to all Europe. When news of the death of the 
famous author and social worker, on May 26, reached 
the ex-president, his message of sympathy to Mrs. Riis 
had in it “ the heart of a friend,”” which was what Jacob 
Riis treasured in that passport to Europe. Honors did 
not sit easily on him, he said, and ‘‘ for hating the slum 
what credit belongs to me ?”’ he asked. He valued the 
good opinion of his fellow-men because with it came 
** increased power to do things.” 

Among the contributions of Mr. Riis to The Sunday 
School Times were two papers on ‘“‘ What the Poor Do 
for the Poor,” which give a glimpse of the heart of this 
man who was so interested in ‘‘ how the other half lives,’”’ 
and did so much to lift the submerged of American cities. 
Portions of these articles are reprinted on this page, at 
a time when the author’s death has called attention anew 
to the Danish boy who was made into an American, and 
taught Americans new meanings of Christian citizenship. 
And the poor still remain on whom to shower that love 
of which Jacob Riis wrote : “ All the wealth in the world 
poured out in alms cannot equal it.” 








piece of bread for him ; if it be the whole menu at 
that family meal, adding onions, there is always 
enough for the one who has not even that. 

One of the grievous troubles of the census man in 
the tenements is to untangle the families, and not 
only in the Italian district, where uncles, cousins, and 
aunts all go in under the’one head. Misfortune 
makes the poor ‘‘move up close’’ in a way that 
quite explains the missionary'’s finding four families, 
housekeeping in one room, engaged in a domestic 
broil because one of the four had taken in a boarder. 
There is a limit, of course. The sanitary policeman 
finds it on his midnight inspections; the tenant 
rarely, if there is another within reach who is house- 
less. Two, three, and even more families crowding 
into one small flat is among the commonest of expe- 
riences. I wish I could remember all the details of 
the case of which Miss Wald, the head-worker at the 
nurses’ settlement, told me in that hard winter of 
slack work and suffering among the poor; it was 
typical enough to stand for a hundred. The man 
was an Irish engineer, with a family of four to care 
for, and his the only wages coming in ; yet his flat 
sheltered (1) a widow with three children, helpless ; 
(2) a mother with two, husband in hospital, and no 
good; and (3) the O’Connors from the rear tene- 
ment, with a raft of their own. They were day 
boarders. The man was out of work, and every day, 
when he went out looking for a job, the engineer's 
folks sent for the family to ‘come over and spend 
the day,’’—incidentally, to get fed. At night when 
Mr. O'Connor came home empty-handed, they 
watched for him at the window, and got him in to tell 
of his search and his ill-luck, the while they made 
him ‘sit up’’ with them to the family meal. For 
weeks it went on, and never a growl from the engi- 
neer. They were not friends ; they were neighbors, 
and ‘‘ poorer than he.’’ He had wages, 


A Five Weeks Emergency 

The infinite delicacy with which help sorely needed 
is sometimes offered would put to shame many a lady 
whom inexperience may have prompted to think that 
‘¢the avenue’’ had a monopoly of the finer feelings. 
In a certain Batavia Street tenement of the worst 
there was a family in direst need. The man was a 
drunkard. His wife had ‘‘seen better days.’’ When 
the neighbors found out her plight, the most extraor- 
dinary season of plenty set in under that roof. At 
every meal hour some one called at the door of the 
H *s, begging the favor of the acceptance of this 
or that article of food left over, ‘‘ unexpectedly sent 
in,’’ or what not. I fear the recording angel was 
kept very busy wiping out the white lies of that tene- 
ment with her tears during the five weeks the emer- 
gency lasted. When Mrs. H finally saw through 
the subterfuges, and protested that they were depriv- 
ing themselves to help her, the answer she got was a 
half-shamefaced, ‘‘Oh, never mind ! You can’t stand 
it as we can, and anyway we don’t want to see you 
come,down."’ For ‘‘come down”’ read ‘‘ ask public 








relief.’" They did not see it. The woman got upon 
her feet. She had known better days,—had friends 
then who, now that she lived in a tenement,—and 
such a tenement !—passed by on the other side. 
‘Which of these, thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
unto her?'’ Or shall we hope that they had lost 
sight of her? , 

Speaking of Batavia Street brings to my mind the 
case of one slum tenement, with three rear houses 
upon the lot, that challenged the constant attention of 
the King’s Daughters. There were eighty families in 
it, as near as I can count. A drunken husband, cut- 
ting his wife's throat, brought me first there, as a 
reporter, years ago, It seemed somehow just the 
scene for such a tragedy. In this slough was an 
English family, honest, decent people, whose pres- 
ence there, when I came to know about them, re- 
deemed the whole foul spot. The wife was like a 
dozen charitable societies rolled into one, and the 
tenement, besotted and foul, held her in reverence as 
a ministering angel. She was that truly, With her 
husband out at work, earning just enough at that 
time to enable them to scratch along, and two little 
children to look after, she was everlastingly doing 
something for some one who needed it in the house, 
—nursing the sick, sitting up nights with delirious 
men, planning and interfering to keep the boys out 
of mischief. I sometimes hear people say, ‘Oh! 
what canI do? There isso much,’* She did what 
came to hand, and her hands were always full. I 
believe she had more real influence over the lives of 
those poor tenants than an army of mere preachers 
would have had. That is what one person can do by 
giving himself, not his money. It is pleasant to add 
that better days came to these two, as they were 
bound to. The man is now the janitor of a down- 
town office-building, but his wife has not lost her in- 
terest in her old friends. She is to-day one of the 
strongest props of the King’s Daughters in their tene- 
ment house work. 


Out of Work in the Winter of ’94 

Once more let me hark back to the hard winter of 
1894. It will not be the last time, for those were the 
days and nights that tried men’s souls, and some- 
times the find of pure gold in the crucible was as 
unexpected as it was gladdening. The family of 
Irish-Americans I have in mind were patients of the 
‘*woman doctor’’ at that time connected with the 
college settlement in Rivington Street. The man was 
out of work, as was nearly everybody, it seemed, in 
those days. In the family there was but one slight 
little girl to bring home money, and, goodness knows! 
her scanty wages did not go far. Her sister was a 
student in the Normal College, with her feet on the 
cold pavement a good deal of the time for the want of 
money to buy shoes with. So they struggled along, 
clinging together, and going most of the time but half- 
fed,—if they were so lucky as that. Yet not once 
during that hard time did it occur to them, or to any 
one of them, to send away two little boys they had 
taken in in the days when things went well with 
them. They might easily have put them off on an 
orphan asylum. More than once the thought nearly 
rose to the doctor’s lips, but she bit them in time, 
and watched their fight with a heart swelling with 
pride. The boys were children of a neighbor in the © 
tenement, a poor widow, who had died holding Mrs. 
B——’s hands, and begging her to look after her 
lads. And she brought them through that dreadful 
time into smooth water and fair weather. John is 
fourteen now, the doctor tells me, and the best dressed, 
best cared-for, little chap you would want to see. 

Never let us forget it. Sweetest, best, and most 
helpful, is the charity that comes in the name of the 
brotherhood. All the wealth in the world poured out 
in alms cannot equal it. Those who deny themselves 
this deny themselves the purest joy in the world, and 
the source of the greatest strength in fighting its bat- 
tles. There is none such. as feeling that you are fight- 
ing back to back, brother with brother. I sometimes 
think that the rich, who for worry and planning to 
guard their wealth can find time only to draw chccks, 
and not to clasp the hand that is reached out to theirs, 
are much more to be pitied than they will know this 
side of eternity. 
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LESSON 12. JUNE 21. THE GREAT REFUSAL | 


Golden Text: Ye cannot serve God and mammon.—Luke 16 : 13 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in the Class 
S 1T wicked to be rich? Depends on how he got 

it, does it? Well, suppose he was born in a 

wealthy family. So you think that, after all, it 
does not matter so much whether a man is rich or not 
as it does what sort of man he is inside his heart. 
That is right; there are men whose riches have made 
them a blessing to the world. Abraham and David 
were rich men, and so were Lord Shaftesbury, Wil- 
liam Gladstone, George Washington, and many an- 
other patriot. Some of the greatest missionary heroes 
have been rich men’s sons and themselves wealthy. 
Keith Falconer had everything that human heart 
could wish,—a great estate and noble castle for 
a home; he was an athlete of national reputation; he 
had brains and scholastic ability of such high merit 
that he was appointed a Professor at Cambridge 
University. He put his strength, his knowledge of 
Arabic, and his money into the work of evangeliz- 
ing the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. 

ere it not for the fact that they might read this 
paper, we could mention several young men who are 
missionaries, or ministers; or in the work for the 
good of humanity at their own expense. Moreover, 
many a wealthy man is doing God's work in man- 
aging a business in a Christian fashion, and the 
world needs them just as much as the others. It 
isn't what you Aave, but what you wan/, that makes 
your character, 


The Teacher’s Survey 

[ The references, except a3 noted, are to lesson articles in the Times. 
It is generally not difficult to get interest in lessons 

that have to do directly with money as this lesson 





does. For this very reason the teacher has an espe- 
cial opportunity to drive home a lesson that is much 
needed, There is much danger of prejudice warping 


the unmistakable words of Christ on this subject. 
Remember that both rich and poor may equally 
‘trust in riches,” and that the nub of Jesus’ teaching 
is that it is a man’s attitude toward Himself that is 
the vital thing. 

Dr. Thomas, Dr. Riddle, and Mr. Gordon all bring 
out this point very clearly. Dr. Mackie also points 
out a question that may arise in some classes,—the 
similarity of the average Jew’s notion of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and some modern Socialists’ conceptions 
of what society ought to be. A word of caution: let 
us be careful to avoid discussion of theories about 
social reform, and stick close to Jesus’ teaching on 
the imperative need of personal reform and personal 
adjustment to himself. From the Christian point of 
view any social program that omits the individual's 
true relation to cannot be correct. 

One of the prablems this lesson raises is, why the 
man of moral, honest character needs Christ. ‘The 
editorial in last week’s issue of the Times, ‘‘ Is Total 
Depravity a Myth?” and the Lesson Summary given 
below answer this. 


The Class in Session 

It was toward the last of Jesus’ final journey to 
Jerusalem that an incident occurred that three of the 
Gospel writers agree in telling (Drs. Riddle and 
Thomas, opening paragraphs). A man who was 
young, rich, and influential in position (Monday study) 
came to Jesus most respectfully (Dr. Riddle, v. 1), 
and by his question showed that he possessed a real 
and sincere moral earnestness (Mr. Gordon, para- 
graph 2), It is altogether likely that the young man’s 
idea of eternal life was that of the average Jew of the 
day, and that he had no idea of Jesus’ s teaching 
of what eternal life always is (Dr. Mackie, paragraph 
1). His question indicates what Mr. Gordon calls 
‘moral earnestness” and Mr. Ridgway calls the 
moral ‘‘ homing instinct.” Jesus now proceeds to 
try to educate this young fellow. His first reply is a 
question designed to open the young man’s eyes to 
his own inner nature. The accent in that question 
is on the ‘‘why” (Tuesday study). Jesus’ intention 
was to start him thinking,—you call me *‘ good”; 
what is there about me that makes you use that word 
to describe me? If you know, then you know what 
you admire and should do for yourself. Mr. Gordon 
(paragraphs 3-5) says thac ‘‘ this thing of placing Jesus 
lives*dt the root” of our actions toward him. This 
would nbdt do more than indicate the direction of Jesus’ 
further answer. 

Having started him thinking, Jesus then goes on: 
‘Thou knowest the commandments,” etc. The com- 
mandments mentioned are those that refer to our 
duties toward our fellow-men, but not our duties 
toward our God, (Dr. Riddle, v. 19; Wednesday 
study). The query, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” has led the 





‘one, even God. 
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Mark 10: 17-31. Commit verses 25-27 


Read Matthew 19 : 16-30 


17 And as he was going forth into the way, there ran one 
to him, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Teacher, 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? 18 And Jesus 
said unto him, Why callest thou me ? none is 
19 ‘Thou knowest commandments, ? Do 
not kill, Do not commit adultery, Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Do not defraud, Honor thy father and mother. 
20 And he said unto him, Teacher, all these things have I 
observed from my youth. 21 And Jesus looking upon him 
loved him, and said unto him, One thing thou lackest : go, sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven ; and come, follow me. 22 But his counte- 
nance fell at the saying, and he went away sorrowful: for he 
was one that had great ns, 

23 And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disci- 

les, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
ingdom of God! 24 And the disciples were amazed at his 
words, But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it * for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God! a5 It is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 26 And they were astonished exceedingly, 
saying unto him, Then who can be saved? 27 Jesus looking 
upon them saith, With men it is impossible, but not with God : 
for all things are possible with God. 28 Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 29 
be said, Verily I say unto you, ‘here is no man that hath 
eft house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or chil- 
dren, ¢ lands, for my sake, and for the 5 gospel’s sake, 30 but 
he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the 6 world to come eternal life. 31 
But many ¢éaé are first shall be last ; and the last first. 

1 Or, on his way % Ex. xx. 12-16; Dt. v. 16-20. %Some ancient 
apthorities omit Jor them that trust in riches, * Many ancient au- 
thorities read among themselves. © Or, good tidings: and so else- 
where. ¢ Or, age 
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4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


save 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘limes.) 

Verse 17.—What place is meant by ‘‘into the way’’? 
What was the significance of kneeling at that time? h 
did this‘man address Jesus as ** Good Teacher’’?? What 
did he mean by inheriting eternal life? (Riddle; Gordon, 
2,3; Mackie, 1; Rogers; Thomas, Monday study.) 

Verse 18.—Why did Jesus gw: ebject to this 
man’s calling him good? (Riddle; Gordon, 3; Rogers; 
Thomas, Tuesday.) 

Verse 19.—Why did Jesus name only part of the com- 
mandments? Did he mean that eternal life came from 
keeping the commandmeuts? (Riddle; Gordon, 6-9; 
Ridgway, 2; Thomas, Wednesday.) 

Verse 21.—Why did Jesus *‘love’’ him, and what sort 
of love was this? Did the Lord mean that he was perfect 
except for ‘‘one’’ thing? Why did Jesus tell him to sell 
what he had (Riddle; Gordon, 2, 6, 10, Ridgway, 3; 
Rogers ; Thomas, Thursday.) 

Verse 23.—What did Jesus mean by entering ‘‘ into the 
kingdom of God’’? (Riddle; Meckie, 2, 3; Ridgway, 5.) 

Verse 24.—Why did Jesus’ statement amaze the disci- 
ples? (Riddle; Mackie, 4, 5; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verse 25.—What is the meaning of this reference to a 
camel’s going through a needle’s eye? (Riddle ; Mackie, 
6; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verse 26.—What did the disciples mean by the phrase 
‘*be saved,’’ and why should they ask this question just 
because the r#chk might not be saved? (Riddle; Thomas, 
Friday. ) 

Verse 27.—In what way was this statement as to all 
things being possible with God an answer to the disciples’ 
question? (Riddle ; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verse 29.—What was meant by ‘“‘the gospel’s sake’’ ? 
(Riddle. ) 


Verse 30.—In what sense would those who left posses- 
sions or relatives for Jesus’ sake receive ‘‘ a hundredfold 
now in this time ’’? What sort of ‘ persecutions ’’ were 
meant? (Riddle ; Gordon, 13, 14; Thomas, Saturday.) 

Verse 31.—In what sense would the first be last, and 
the last first? (Riddle ; Thomas, Saturday.) 








voung man right up to the vital point, the real defect 
in his life. Jesus was a young man himself, and his 
heart went out to this companion of the moment 
(Wednesday study; Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 3). His 
reply was, ‘* Go—sell—give,” as Mr, Gordon puts it 
(pesngnene 6-9). Does this mean, then, that all men 
of property must give away all they have if they are 
to inherit eternal life? No, it means that if you pre- 
fer your wealth to Jesus, you will keep the wealth 
and lose him. The reply sent the young man away 
‘*scowling” (Thursday study). His lack was much 
greater than he expected. This refusal is not un- 
common (Mr. Gordon, paragraph 10); many an am- 
bition for a career, or a ‘‘ place,” or ‘‘ self,’’ causes it. 
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Jesus then turning to his disciples says how hard 
for those who “‘ trust in riches” to enter, and to their 
amazement goes on (Dr. Mackie, pa: aph 2) to say, 
with an unmistakable 7 (Dr. Riddle, v. 25; Dr. 
Mackie, paragraph 3; Friday mom} ery it is im- 
sible for a man to enter the inner life of godliness 

y trusting in money to do it for him, or acts of any 
good sort whatsoever. With a gasp, they ask if an 
one can be saved, for nearly every one desires wealt 
(Dr. Riddle, v. 26). He replies to this that God can 
accomplish even this by his power. Then Peter im- 
pulsively breaks out with his declaration that they, 
the disciples, have done just this very thing (Satur- 
day study), and Jesus’ reply to him is a promise of 

at reward now and hereafter (Dr. Riddle, v. 30). 

t is followed by Aviat that the reward, however, 
is not to be purchased (Dr. Riddle, v. 31; Mr. Gor- 
don, last paragraphs; Saturday study). 
A Lesson 

There are two elemental laws of human life: ‘* Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Men sometimes pride 
themselves that, like this young man, they have 
measured up to all the accepted standards of decent 
and moral human conduct. ‘Their conduct is correct, 
What ri has Christianity to them? What lack 
they yet? This is often a perplexity to us. But 
Jesus answers this question squarely, —the First 
Commandment is still in operation. o man is cor- 
rect who is godless, and who knows no will save his 
own. The marked tendency of our day is to empha- 
size the Second Commandment and neglect the First. 

A more subtle question still is this: sf he is a good 
man, moral and honest and true, what more could 
following Christ do for him? The answer which 
Jesus gives to this question is, ‘‘ Except ye abide in 
me ye can do nothing.” The morality that is satis- 


’ fied with itself makes no progress and elevates no 


society, and gradually degenerates. 

Moral conduct is an effect of godliness somewhere, 
either in the man’s parents or surroundings. The 
world needs men who can cause goodness to develop. 
Questions for Class Use 

1, Why would you say that this young man was morally 
earnest? 

2. Why did Jesus ask him that question in verse 18? 

3. What was it that the young man lacked ? 

4. If the young man had done what Jesus said, how 
might he have affected Christian history ? 

5. Can you imagine a case where the last in appearance 
would be the first in reality? 


Other Teaching Points 

Moral earnestness is a sign of spiritual life, but moral 
earnestness can freeze on the cold wall of a demand for 
self-sacrificing decisions, There are such things as ‘* fruit- 
less convictions of sin.’’ 

Wealth is not always a sin, despite the popular attacks 
upon it. Wealth that is sinfully acquired is a curse to the 
owner and the world, Thrift, diligence, and self-restraint 
were meant to be rewarded by the accumulation of their 
fruits. To the servant who gained ten pounds the Master 
said, ‘* Well done.’’ 

Covetousness is the most frequently mentioned sin in the 
New Testament. 

The goodness of God is able to overcome a sin that to 
all human eyes seems hopeless. 

It is-a mightly comfortable sensation to have a solid in- 
vestment of time, money, and work in the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, It pays big dividends too, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Review. Read Hebrews 4: 14 to 5: 10.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson.] 

Christianity is not churches and schools and creeds. 
These are all effects, not causes. The cause of all 
these things is the Christ, the Anointed of. God, the 
Perfect Man, the Complete Revelation of God. While 
it is necessary for us to study his life and teaching 
piecemeal, we shall never get the full effect of his 
personality unless we can put the piecemeal studies 
together into a person whom we know and love. A 
review faithfully followed out will help us to do this. 

1. How many lessons are connected with Luke 15: 
I, 2? 

2. What three aspects of God’s love for sinners do the 
three parables of Luke 15 illustrate? 

3. What does chapter 16 teach us about the nature of 
sin? Name three points. 

4. What was the great refusal ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 

An uncomfortable seat, 

Discomfort that is not noticed. 

‘The time to use a return ticket. 

Hunting in the wrong place. 
Evanston, ILL. 


LFSSON FOR JUNE 21 (Mark 10 : 17-31) 


Getting Jesus Placed 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS is thes ot a tragedy, the common tragedy 
of almost. This young fellow brought so much, 
but he kept back the one bit, little in size, that 

controlled all. It was as though he said, ‘I'll give 
the door into my life, the whole door, oxndet-tust 
this very little ~ ee spot over on the side, contain- 
ing lock and knob. 


** So near the door and the door stood wide ; 
Close to port, but not inside ; 
Almost resolved to give up sin, 
Almost persuaded to enter in, 
Almost resolved to count the cost, 
Almost a Christian, and yet—lost.’’ 


What a lovable fellow he was! No wonder Jesus 
loved him. Anyone would. Look at his eagerness, 
running out to meet Jesus; his humble reverence, 
kneeling in the dirt of the road at Jesus’ feet; the in- 
tense moral earnestness of his question about eternal 
life; the clean uprightness of his personal life, as he 


honestly tells how he has carefully sought to do the © 


right and leave out the higer is honest face, the 
eager light in his eyes, the wholesome frankness and 
simplicity of his speech the evident earnestness of 
his spirit.—who could have helped: loving such a 
young fellow? Not Jesus, certainly. 

But he needed a bit of help, some teaching. It’s 
just the thing such fellows do need,—a bit of simple, 
clear teaching. Notice: he either evades, or fails to 
appreciate, the question Jesus asks. He failed to 
take in just who Jesus was. This was the whole 
point of Jesus’ question. The simple answer was: 
** Thou art good, for thou art God, the only begotten 
of the Father.” 


This thing of placing Jesus lies at the root. It is 
not a matter of academical discussion, nor theologi- 
cal dogma, nor philosophical explanation; these are 
endless and lead nowhere, except where you would 
better not be. It isasimple practical matter of one’s 
heart-attitude to Jesus. 

If he had got this simple thing straigit, he proba- 
bly would not have ked so badly on the second 
thing, the yielding of all. It’s easy to yield all to one 
who, you know, is All. The highest act of the strong- 
est will is in yielding wholly to a higher will when 
you find a higher will, And one finds the higher will 
in Jesus. 


Jesus was not concerned about the wealth; he was 
after something higher up and deeper in,—the hold 
the wealth had upon the man. The only way one 
can find out how tight a hold something—money, 
ambitions, plans—has upon him is to actually give 
them away for good and all,—no make-believe giving. 

Jesus was thinking about the man in telling him 
what to do. He wanted to release him from his 
bonds, but it must be by the man’s own act. There 
is a spirit-gymnasium in those four words, ‘*go,” 
**sell,” ‘* give,” ‘*come.” These were the exercises 
the man was to use; all movements of the will. 
**Go,” was the decision. ‘Sell” was the actual 
plunge out from where he was,out to where there 
seemed no footing. The thing he had always stood 
upon with his whole weight was to be put clean away, 
and he must learn to stand upon something that 
seemed—nothing. What tremendous strength this 
single act, done just once, would have brought! 

““Give” was the succession of acts following 
**sell.” It would call for keen discernment and rare 
wisdom; it would develop gentleness and warmth of 
heart. This part of the gymnasium work will be 
done to the sound of music. Then this new man set 
free, rarely strengthened, with a spring in his step, 
a light in his eye, a warmth in his heart, a trained 
judgment in his brain, could ‘‘ come”; he could come 
into the rarest fellowship with Jesus, such as would 
have been utterly impossible before. 

But that plunge out! The waters looked so icy, so 
forbidding. And he failed, he refused. It was in- 
deed a great refusal. The things held his eye, and 
shut out Jesus. It is only when you see Jesus as big 
as he is that things shrink totheir natural size. What 
rare wisdom in that question Jesus asked him at first! 
If he had only got Jesus placed right,—that would 
have fixed the things. 


It was not a specially uncommon refusal, though; 
rather commonplace. What ambition is it you’re 
holding on to? What plan? You trust Christ as 
your Saviour; yes, you ask him to bless your plans 
and E oty you wisdom with your money, but you 
wouldn’t trust him out of your sight with either. Yet 
if you don’t trust in all, let all clean go out of your 
grasp, you don’t trust at all. 

But we'll never get things straight till we get 
Jesus placed,—Jesus the only begotten God, the Man 
who died for us, your Friend, your Maszer ; with that 
last word underscored with ‘* Lord” and “* Autocrat,” 
and absolute ‘‘ Dictator”; and with an inner heart 
of tender /ove in both underscored and underscoring 
words. 

Yet, even though you’ve had grace to do what 
otherwise is impossible,—make the great glad accept- 
ance, yet better walk very softly and close to Jesus, 
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hidden within his shadow. How superior dear, hon- 
est Peter felt to the young man! And how his ‘‘ we” 
did crumble in the courtyard that jes night! 
Better keep close and quiet. You never know what 
test is waiting you ’round the next corner. 


How generous God is! There is such a rare law of 
balance in all his dealin The t promise at the 
close brings this out. Jesus said, ‘Sell all.” Now 
he says, ‘‘ Shall have all plus one hundred percent,” 
Double the sort of things we are giving up! and “in 
this present time”! None of us seem to have quite 
taken this in. 

Some know about the ‘with 
we hesitate to take this other at its face value. 
haps because of how we have been taught; perhaps 
because we haven't given all. These words mean 
that we may have all now wecan take, but the taking 
must be with the life. 

Only the hand that habitually gives all is trained 
to take all. 


New York Ciry. 


rsecutions.” But 
Per- 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE narratives of the Rynontis Gospels become 
parallel again at the blessing of the little chil- 
dren. The present lesson immediately followed, 

according to all three accounts. As already stated 

in connection with the last lesson quite a number of 

events must be placed before the visit to Zacchzeus. 
Time.—The last week in March, A. D. 30. 
Placé.—In Perzea, probably not far from Jericho. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 17.—Jnto the way: Or, ‘‘onhis way. ‘The 
former rendering suggests resuming the journey on 
the public road to Vericha.--Ameated: token of 


great respect. The young man was a ruler (Luke) 
and wealthy.—Good Teacher, what shall Ido? A 
similar question is asked by a lawyer at an earlier 
period, but the two cases should not be confused.— 
Eternal life; Future blessedness, 

Verse 18.— Why callest thou me good? Matthew : 
‘* Why asketh thou me of that which is good ?”” Both 


ideas were probably suggested : Matthew points to 
the *“‘ good thing”; Mark, to the good person; both 
what was good and who was g had been 


misapprehended by the young ruler. The verse does 
not militate against the deity of our Lord. Since 
only one is » making him supreme is the final 
test, and following Christ (v. 21) is doing this. 

Verse 19.— Thou knowest the commandments: 
Those involving duties toward our fellow-men are 
cited here, so as to meet the young man on his own 
ground, and afterward to show him that his keeping 
the commandments failed to recognize God as the 
supreme good. Eternal life could not be won by such 
obedience. 

Verse 20.—Have l observed from my youth : From 
his earliest years. But his question to our Lord 
shows that he felt his lack of something, that his ob- 
servance had not satisfied his own conscience. 

Verse 21.—Looking upon him loved him : Some- 
thing lovable in the young ruler appealed to the man 
Jesus. This is called the love of ‘‘ complacency ” to 
distinguish it from the love of benevolence.—One 
thing thou lackest : Matthew: ‘If thou wouldest be 
perfect.” It is not implied that he was perfect, ex- 
cept for this ‘‘one thing,” but the Lord reveals to 
him the one great hindrance to perfection,—namely, 
his wealth.—Go, se// whatsoever thou hast; This is 
to be taken literally, for it is clear that his ‘‘ great 
possessions” were the hindrance to his living the 
true life.—Fo//ow me; This, too, is to be taken liter- 
ally. 

Verse 22.—He went away sorrowful: He failed 
to stand the test. In other cases the hindrance may 
be different. 

Verse 23.—Looked round about; Doubtless in 


sadness.—Enter into the kingdom of God: This- 


refers to the new rule of Christ on the; earth, but in- 
cludes here future salvation (v. 26). As many of our 
Lord’s friends were rich, the saying is to be taken 
generally, and is explained in what follows. 

Verse 24.—Amazed: For the pursuit of wealth is 
so universal.—Zhem that trust in riches : Undoubt- 
edly a correct explanation, but the phrase is omitted 
in some ancient manuscripts. 

Verse 25.—A camel to go through a needle’s eye: 
A alg figure for impossibility, as the context 
shows. he ** needle’s eye” has been explained as 
referring to the small gate for foot passengers at the 
entrance to cities, but this is uncertain and unneces- 
sary. 

erse 26.—TZhen who can be saved ? Final, future 
salvation is meant. The universal desire for wealth 
would seem to exclude nearly all. 

Verse 27.— With men it is impossible: Not only in 
their judgment, but with their power.—A// things 
are possible with God: This answers the question of 
the disciples : God’s grace not only can, but does, 
save some who are rich, in spite of all the hindrances 
their wealth occasions. 

Verse 28.—Lo, we have left all, and have fol- 
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lowed thee: Matthew adds: ‘‘ What then shall we 


have?” A ime promise to the Twelve follows 
in that Gospel. 
Verse 29.—TZhere is no man that hath left; The 


details that follow explain themselves.— For my sake : 
This the real motive.—And for the gospels sake: 
This is peculiar to Mark. It sets forth the outward 
manifestation of leaving all for Christ’s sake. Luke 
has ‘‘for the kingdom of God’s sake.” 
Verse 30.—A hundredfold: So Matthew. This is 
to be taken generally.—/n this time: In this world. 
The repeated details are peculiar to Mark. The re- 
lations are evidently spiritual. The hope of such 
reward is not the proper motive, which is ‘‘ for my 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake.” — With persecutions : 
Persecutions would naturally attend those who acted 
for Christ's sake and the gospel’s sake. How these 
tribulations can be Sessed | is set forth in Romans 5. 
Verse 31.—Many that are first shall be last; and 
the last first: Thisis a caution against trusting to 
appearances, and probably warns the apostles against 


supposing that priority in time of calling involves 
riority o ition, In Matthew the saying is fully 
illustrated by the parable of the laborers in the vine- 


yard (Lesson 1, Third Quarter). 
WeEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


* Home, James.”—7Zhere ran one to him (v.17) 
College man, good family, fine estate, lovely fellow. 
But like hundreds of his sort not happy, because 
when he sat meh thoughtful with himself he could 
not be sure of the only one real good thing in this 
universe—Lirz. What are wealth, honor, and posi- 
tion if to-morrow we perish? No soul can be free 
from haunting dreads who is not sure of a life tocome 
(Eccles. 3: 21; Luke g: 25). The homing instinct is 
in humans as well as in cats and pigeons. Every 
man wants to go “home,” whether he has any relig- 
ion or not.. I have never been in a company of in- 
fidels, vagabonds, and criminals which did not hang 
on every word as I read John 14. I always use that 
passage when I speak, and never lose an eye. When 
you hear an unbeliever or ‘‘smarty” talk, just laugh 
in your sleeve. His heart is all the time giving the 
lie to his lips. That great pull toward heaven, that 
hunger for eternal life is born with him, along with 
his stomach and heart and the rest of him. e all 
belong in heaven. It is the homing instinct. 


Rules and Love.—Zhou knowest the command- 
ments (vy. 19). Christ sends the proud to the law. 
The humble to the gospel. We all know the com- 
mandments. Got out into the big room because we 
could say them. But they have never saved a soul, 
They are a cold, business-like proposition and sound 
as stony as they came. I don’t like them. Too 
much like shop rules, I like the ‘fulfilling’? (Rom, 
13:10), In shops where they love the boss you 
never see any ‘‘commandments.” We all know this 
fine fellow. He is good to his parents, doesn’t play 
ball on Sunday, nor buy cigars and soda water, nor 
swear, nor steal, nor lie. Will do lots of good with 
his money. A new wing to the hospital dormitories 
for his college, etc, When it comes to the real poor 
and ‘‘this Salvation Army business ’’—well the Old 
Testament has nothing for the poor but admonition 
and advice, When you get off the track there is 


nothing in the law to §t you on again. But for the 
big gospel derrick and the wrecking-crew you stay in 
the ditch. Yes, even though the rules of the road are 


tacked up inthe cab and you have kept them per- 
fectly until now (Rom. 8: 3; Heb. 7: 18, 19). 


Partners.—/esus looking upon him loved him (v. 
21). Aman is rarely called upon to make the sacri- 
fice he would make. The big-hearted generous 
Christian is never asked to give away all he has, 
Because the Master knows he would. hat is there 
more lovable than a fine manly young fellow,—except 
his sweet young sister? Heaven loves every young 
man and wants him in the firm with an interest in the 
business. Workers together with him (1 Cor. 3:9; 
2Cor.6:1). Messenger Boy—‘' Who's that guy you 
wuz a talkin’ to, Jimmy?” Newsboy—‘: Aw, him an’ 
me’s been workin’ together fer years. He’s the editor 
o’ one of me papers.” And the great editor turned and 
looked at the little shaver and loved him. The Mas- 
ter was a young man, and he has always been the 
real friend of all young men. Wants them Workin 
with him, He has the highest places in earth — 
heaven picked out for his young men friends. Did 
you ever know that! The way to get a place with 
all its perquisites is simply to ‘‘ belong.” hat can 
love do more? 


Great Possessions.—He went away (v. 22). No- 
body drove him away. Just went. Simply turned 
his back upon heaven. hrew away the only thing 
in all the world worth having. Like you? Ina few 
years no doubt the soldiers of Rome had his estates— 
and him. Great possessions have a way of possess- 
ing their owners and saying, ‘‘Come along down 
with us.” Of course he was sorry. They all are. 
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The rich would like to have the cake and 
the penny both. The man of great pos- 
sessions wants all this world has to give 
for his money, but he is not always ready 
to pay himself for the better things of 
the next world, Eternal life can only be 
had at the cost of self (Matt. 16 : 24-26). 
You don’t get it by laying a bag of gold on 
the counter, but by laying Jones himself 
there. When old Mr. Money gets a good 
hold of you he will say, ‘* Here, you come 
with me.’’ And away you will go, though 
heaven may stand at your side, looking lov- 
ingly and wistfully after you, This is the 
awful thing about great possessions, 


*' Of all sad things the oneal say, 
‘The saddest are these, ‘He went away. 


The Poor Rich.—ow hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God (v. 23). My friend Innes says, ‘* Mak- 
ing money end getting rich are two different 
things. As different as having an appendix 
and having appendicitis,’’ ost folks I 
know would say, ‘The appendicitis for 
mine.’? In America Christian men get 
riches, but alas, how few rich men get 
Christ. Did you ever try talking religion to 
Millyons? No trouble at all with Busty 
Ike, the poor old town drunk, But how 
about Champaign Rittenbocker, the or 
old town pocketbook. Idare youto. This 
is one reason why it is so hard for a rich man 
to get to heaven. The rest of us are person- 
ally conducted. The rich have but few 
friends, Those near them care more for the 
fortune than for the soul. Thousands pray 
for the poor, Who prays for the rich? 
There is a mission in Hell’s Half Acre, 
There is none on Park Terrace. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
7 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material; and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


How We May Follow.—/o/low me (v.21). 
It was in the late afternoon of a hot pw 
day, and the evening-time was hastened by 

,,an approaching storm. A farmer was hurry- 
ing to drive the cows home from the pasture. 
While the wind swept through the trees 
overhead, the lightning flashed through the 
gathering gloom, and the thunder rolled, he 
walked with rapid steps through the narrow 
valley. Thinking he saw something in the 
path behind him, he turned and sew his little 
daughter of four summers hurrying along 
close behind him. He was alarmed lest the 
storm should break before they could reach 
home, but he only said to the little one, 
‘s Where are you going?”’  ‘** I’m going wif 
you,’’ said she. Then the father asked, 
** Where am /going?’’ Sweetly came the 
answer, **I don’t know.’’? Then more dis- 
tinct than the noise of the coming storm there 
came to that Christien father’s heart this 
question: ‘* Though the way seems dark, and 
often you are tempest-tossed, can’t you trust 
me as your child trusts you?’’ And his faith 
was strengthened.—Sent by J. A. M. The 
prise for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration, 


When They Saw the Design.—u? Ais 
countenance fell (v. 22). Some years ago a 
European was captured and held for ransom 
by a, Mohammedan tribe in North Africa, 
The time at his disposal was devoted to 
sketching, and many of the natives were de- 
lighted at the exhibitions of his skill. They 
determined to use it to the advantage of 
both ; he was to draw for them the plan of a 
mosk, and in return he was to get his free- 
dom. .The drawing was eventually produced, 
and was considered excellent until some keen 
observer noticed thet the building was to be 
in the form of a cross. So angry were they 
that they immediately put the architect to 
death. Even so was it with the rich young 
ruler. He admired the plan of salvation, but 
objected to the cross.—From The Sunday 
School Chronicle. Sent by Mrs. M. Waits, 
Herne Hill, London, Eng. 


s It Worth While ?—How hardly shall 
the? that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God! (v. 23.) A cartoon was noticed in 
the paper the other day. It showed a man 
in his shirt-sleeves in a gutter picking up 
gold. Behind him as far as could be seen 
were bags of money—of gold he had picked 
up. Just a little way in front of him was a 
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There he was with the sweat 
pe from his brow, working as hard as 
e could gathering up his riches, but always 
going nearer and nearer the cemetery. A 
true picture of many a man using hands and 
mind and strength gathering gold,—on the 
way to the cemetery.—From the Rev. J. N. 
Lackey. Sent by N. B. West, Hartford, 
Conn. : 


cemetery. 


All.— But he shall receive a hun- 
dredfold now in this time, houses, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life (v. 30). ‘There is 
a pretty German legend of a poor boy, the 
son of a widow, who had gathered in the 
wood a dish of strawberries, Returning 
home, a venerable man startled him by call- 
ing out, ‘* My lad, let me have your full dish 
and you take my empty one.’’ Pity for the 
old man’s weakness and helplessness over- 
came the boy’s reluctance to part with his 
berries, and he made the exchange and then 
went to work to fill the empty dish, Having 
accomplished. this, he returned with it to his 
mother, to whom he told the story of his 
adventure. ‘* Ah, happy are we, my child,’’ 
she exclaimed; ‘‘ the dish is pure gold.’”’ If 
you give God the contents of your dish, the 
dish itself will be turned into the gold of 
heaven.—From ‘* In Exchange for Heaven's 
Gold,”’ by Mary G. Burdette. Sent by 
Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 


What Made Him Famous.—u/ many 
that are first shall be last; and the last first 
(v. 31). ‘There were two boys in the ‘Taylor 
amily. ‘The older said he must make a 
name for his family, and so turned his face 
toward Parliament and fame. The younger 
decided to give his life to the service of 
Christ, and so turned his face toward China 
and duty. Hudson Taylor, the missionary, 
died, beloved and known on every continent. 
*¢ But when I looked in the encyclopedia to 
see what the other son had done, I found 
these words, ‘The brother of Hudson Tay- 
lor,’’’—From Abram Cory. Sent by Oscar 
Joneson, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


J THAT shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life? (v. 17). In the rab- 
binical thought and speech of the 

time, the life of eternity or the life of the 
world to come was another name for the 
kingdom of God, While the privilege of 
entrance was due to the king’s invitation, it 
could be qualified for, or one might count 
himself unworthy of the kingdom, Its re- 
wards were such that those of the present 
world shrank into insignificance beside 
them. Paul only carried out this current rab- 
binical valuation in more spiritual terms 
when he counted the things of this present 
life unworthy even to be compared witlf the 
glory to be revealed. 

The Jewish conception of the kingdom was 
narrow and selfish, Its center was to be 
Jerusalem, and Jews were to occupy the 
thrones of office. It was the ideal of the 
time, and its ambition affected two of the 
disciples, James and John. ‘The hope of 
such a kingdom is represented every Friday 
afternoon at Jerusalem, when groups of 
Jewish men and women meet to weep by the 
stones of the ancient wall, and pray for the 
promised manifestation, When Zion is re- 
compensed by the coming of King Messiah 
those who have taken part in such interces- 
sion will be amply rewarded for their faith 
and piety. 

The deep-seated selfishness of the Jewish 
hope explains the note of severity by which 
Christ tested the sincerity of his inquirer, 
and directed him to immediate acts of be- 
nevolence and self-denial. The paradox is 
still with us that the kingdom of God is re- 
ceived by imparting it. 

The disciples were amased at his words 
(v. 24). According to popular expectation 
the kingdom of God meant that riches would 
be no longer the possession of a favored few, 
but the heritage of all. Something of this 
enters into John’s vision of the new Jeru- 
salem on earth, where streets of gold formed 
the pavement of the citizens. 

It was to be the long-delayed dominion of 
Israel over the world, every Israelite mertng 
several hundred Gentile slaves, with foed an 





drink supplied free, and every want satisfied. 
If we put industrial for national satisfactions 
there are not a few points in modern social- 
ism and its vision of the kingdom of God 
that are suggestive of the ancient Jewish 


For a camel to through a needle’s eye 
(v. 25). ‘The word ‘‘eye”’ is a gratuity of 
the translators, Neither in the Ne ew Testa- 
ment Greek nor in Arabic is the opening for 
the thread called ** the eye’ of the needle. 
The Oriental needle did not suggest such a 
figure, as its eye was a iong parallel slit, as 
in our darning or packing needle. Christ’s 
words would be accepted and understood by 
his Oriental audience as a pictorial, ener- 
getic way of stating something almost im- 
possible. ‘The more prosaic Western mind 
gladly finds some.alleviation of the difficulty 
in the in gin that the needle’s eye re- 
ferred to the small door inserted in the large 
public door, or wall-gate, of an Oriental 
city. This <ioor is about three feet in length 
and breadth, and might admit at least the 
camel’s head or fore leg! But there is no 
custom of calling the small door-she eye of 
the larger gate. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE Bible narrative implies that the man 
with ‘* great possessions ’’ lived some- 
where in the country at the east of 

Jordan. We cannot definitely locate his 
meeting with the Master. But it may help 
us to realize the ardent sincerity of his desire 
(so far as it went) if we see how men of con- 
sequence were and still are accustomed to go 
about in Palestine, while we remember that 
this particular rich man evidently approached 
our Lord in a frankly simple and unpreten- 
tious way, hurrying on his own feet and 
kneeling as humbly as any peasant. 

At Bethphage, on the southeastern shoulder 
of the Mount of Olives, we have a chance to 
see a prosperous Bedouin chief with his 
armed attendants. The swarthy, bearded 
men are all mounted on horseback, with the 
dignified ease of those accustomed to the 
saddle from early boyhood. All are dressed 
in the same general manner,—long robes 
closely girded in by a belt, large, full cloaks, 
white 4efiyehs or head-cloths held in place 
by twisted fillets of camels’ hair, so as to 
protect the crown of the head and the nape 
of the neck from the fierce heat of the sun. 
All carry long spears, but at present those 
are for appearance rather more than for ser- 
vice; twentieth century Bedouins own rifles 
and are fine marksmen, 

We can readily distinguish the chief of 
this band by the exceptionally showy deco- 
ration of his saddle and other equipment. 

Nineteen hundred years ago any rich and 
authoritative man would naturally have ap- 
peared in public in a way much like this, 
accompanied by a band of trusted followers 
who formed a bodyguard—the private police 
force of the estate which he ruled. The 
‘* great possessions ’’ of such a man were 
usually herds of cattle and camels, sneep 
and goats, tended in their pastures by his 
slaves or hired servants. Immense quanti- 
ties of wool and leather could be sold at a 
profit for shipment to European cities along 
the Mediterranean shores. Grain and olive 
oil were also profitable investments. Some 
capitalists in the east-of-Jordan country used 
to send camel caravans east to Persia and 
India, buy Oriental silks, jewels, and_per- 
fumes, and bring those unak to sell in Pales- 
tine or to export to Europe. A man whose 
interests were absolutely rooted in such 
money-making enterprises would indeed feel 
chill dismay at the summons to forsake them 
all for the sake of things unseen. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Sheikh el 
Rachid and his escort, famous Bedouins of 
Palestine.’’ 


‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places read. Forty-eight places are being 
visited during 1914 ; the forty-eight stereographs 
cost $8.00, and if-all are ordered at one time 
a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given free. 
‘Twelve places have been visited and described 
with the lessons of this quarter ; cost $2. The 
three for June alone, so cents. Less than three 
in one order cost 20 cents each. Stereo- 
scopes, 85 cents each. Postage or express is 
prepaid on all orders for stereographs or stereo- 
scopes. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be obtained: © Plain slides, 50 cents each; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In 
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orders for twenty-five or more at one time prices 
are : plain slides, 40 cents each; sepia, 45 cents ; 
colored, $1. Address The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the Platform 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our blessed 
Saviour, as we come to worship before thee 
to-day, we know that thou art good. We thank 
thee that in thy love thou art ready to take 
away our evil and impart thy goodness to us. 
May we not refuse, as the rich young ruler did. 
If we have not given over to thee every key to 
the rooms of our heart, we ask that we may not 
go from our classes to-day without making the 
surrender. Show us what the great hindrance 
to full surrender is, whether riches or pleasure 
or secret sin ; then enable us to give it up, and 
follow thee. And use us to show others the 
way to eternal life. 
pray. Amen. : 

After the Lesson.—Here was a rich and 
lovable young Jewish ruler—and yet poor 
because he did not have the one great pos- 
session. That possession is—? (Eternal 
Life.) He came to the right place to ask 
about it,—at the feet of Jesus. But he 
didn’t know, as we do, that Jesus #s the Life, 
and he that has the Son of God has the Life. 
So the young man asked what he should do 
to inherit the Life, The Jews lived under 
the law, and it has been pointed out that the 
law says ‘‘do,’’? while the Gospel says 
**done.’’ But the law is ‘*a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ,’’ and Jesus, like a wise 
Teacher, uses the law that the young ruler 
is acquainted with to show him the way to 
Life. Jesus quotes only five of the com- 
mandments, and the young man says that all 
of these he has observed. Can some one 
tell me what Jesus once said was the first 
and great commandment? Yes, tolove God 
with a// we have and are. And the second, 
like unto it, is to love our neighbors as our- 
selves. Had the rich young ruler kept these 
two great commandments? He couldn’t 
love his neighbor as himself, for his posses- 
sions were too great to give to the poor, and 
he couldn’t love God with all his heart, be- 
cause his heart belonged to his possessions. 


In thine own name we 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All to Jesus I surrender.”’ 
‘* Hark ! the voice of ase crying.”’ 
** Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.”’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised." 
**’lake my life, and let it be.’’ 
** The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 
‘* When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 
‘* Who is on the Lord's side."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘“‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 66 : 12-274 (132: 1, 2). 
Psalm 16 : 6-10 (26 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 9-16 (242 : 4-6). 
Psalm 73 : 25-28 (151 : 1-4). 
Psalm 19 : 7-14 ( 36: 3-5). 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 
given in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a “ song that 
fits,"" or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. ‘ The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


25. A Weed Story 


O YOU boys and girls believe in being 
fair, in playing fair, in telling the truth, 
and treating everything and everybody 

as they deserve? Of course you do! 

Well, let’s suppose something: Suppose you 
could count up to a thousand and add and 
subtract and even multiply and divide, and 
some little neighbors in another room at school 
had never ‘seen you do it, and they would 
say, ‘*Oh, he doesn’t know a thing? I don’t 
believe he can count up to ten!” 














» LESSON FOR JUNE 21 (Mark 10 : 17-31) 


Would that be fair? Just because they did 
hot énow ? 

’ Now because we do not know what a plant 
is good for, is it t for us to call it “ta 
nasty old weed"’ say it is nogood at all— 
just because we do not know? 

Of course when we go to raise corn in a 
field or food plants in a garden we cannot let 
the weeds grow there too. We have a right 
to hoe them out, we mus¢ do it !—but let us 
think right about it. 

Many of them grow, no doubt, for the 
birds’ sake, chickens eat their seeds; and 
more and more men are finding out that they 
make different kinds of medicine, or help us 
in different ways. 

Besides, I want you to see the beauty in 
them, The other day I found on the hills a 
bush nearly as tall as 1 am, with lavender 
stalks, bright pink leaf-stems, leaves of many 
shades of green, and a cluster of dark red 
weed-fruit shaped like a bunch of grapes. It 
was a sumac plant, poison for us to eat, but 
oh, so beaatiful! Birds can eat those seeds, 
and men use sumac in fixing leather; so you 
see it is a very useful weed, 

Let’s be fair, you and I, even to the weeds ! 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON ‘TEACHING, — People who love 
God want to serve him. 
Before the Lesson.—This day is the 
. longest day of the year, and it is almost the 
' middle of the year. It was light long before 
we rose this morning, and it will be light long 
after supper. Who gives the days and nights? 
Sing*** God’s Gift of Day and Night,’’ (Carols, 
Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 25 cents). Name 
some other good gifts, ‘*Thou hast made 
summer and winter.’’ Every*good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, coming down 
from the Father. For these good gifts let us 
sing, ‘* Thank Him! (and love Him }) all ye 
little children ’’ (Carols), What are the 
nights for? and the days? We need to grow 
strong, that we may do our work in the world 
, an¢@. every day, we may ‘* Serve the Lord with 
gladness and come before his presence with 
singing.’? A good servant in the home tries 
to please the members of the family. One 
who serves God tries to please him every 
day. Sing, ‘‘Serve him, serve him, all ye 
little children, God is Love.’’ 

Review.—When Jesus lived on earth, he 
had many helpers, but the twelve disciples 
helped him most. What new helper did 
Jesus find in last Sunday’s story? Where 
did he find Zacchzus? How did Zacchzus 
prove. that he loved Jesus, and was ready to 
serve him? Help the children to recall the 
story. . 

This Week’s Lesson Story.— When you find 
a hard word in reading or some hard number. 
work, do you ever say to your teacher, What 
shall I do, it is too hard for me to do alone? 
Is she ready to help you? 

One day, as Jesus journeyed toward Jeru- 
salem, a rich young man came running and 
knelt down before Jesus, saying, ‘* Good 
Teacher, what shall 1 do, that I may have 
eternal life?’’ Jesus said, ** You know the 
commandments.”’ Let us repeat a few. 
**Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy,’”’ ‘* Thou shalt not steal,’’ ‘* Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’? The young man 
said, ‘* Master, I have known and kept these 
since I was a bov.’’ Jesus was pleased and 
wanted him for his helper. He knew that he 
would not be willing to give himself, unless 
he was first willing to give some of his riches, 
He was very rich, perhaps richer than Zac- 
cheus. Jesus loved him and said, ‘*Go and 
sell what you have, and give to the poor, that 
you may have treasure in heaven, then come 
and follow me." Jesus hoped he would do 
this. 

For a little while the young man stood 
thinking. He didn’t say no, but he turned 
and went away, because he felt that he could 
not give his great riches to serve others for 
Jesus’ sake. He was sorrowful, not happy, 
as he went away. His riches couldn’t make 
him happy. 

As Jesus watched him, he said to his disci- 
ples and friends, How hard it is for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of God. They were 
surprised, but they remembered that Jesus 
once said to them, you cannot serve God and 
serve money too. Our memory verse says, 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon. Mam- 
mon means money or riches, 

Peter said to Jesus, We have left all to fol- 
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low you. Then Jesus said that those who 
give up home and friends, te do God's work, 
shall receive their reward. Mention a mis- 
sionary, who has left home and friends, to 
serve God elsewhere, | 

After the Story.—I love to think of another 


day when a boy was willing to serve Jesus by 
giving all the lunch that he to help feed a 
ig crowd. What did he is eyes 


ive? How 
must have watched, and Bo happy he was, 
as he saw Jesus break the five small loaves 
and two little fishes to feed so many! That 
boy was laying up treasures in heaven. Jesus 
said, It you did it for somebody else in my 
name, it is the same as if you did it to me, 

What can we do for somebody else this va- 
cation time? How many expect to go away? 
Do you think of the thousands ot poor chi:- 
dren who live in crowded par.s of the cities, 
who never go away. It part of yout Chil- 
dren’s Day offering was used for other chil- 
dren, explain it again, If not so used, sug- 
gest that your children may earn and bring 
offerings, to buy good, fresh milk for littie ba- 
bies, or to send them to a fresh air camp, or 
summer honie. A picnic may be planned 
for poorer children. Suggest any practical 
and local plan, as an opportunity for expres- 
sion of the right kind on the children’s part. 

Hand- Worr.—Let each child write or tell 
what he would like to do to help somebody. 
The older ones can copy, ** Serve God with 
a perfect heart and a willing mind.” The 
younger ones can tell the teacher what to 
write for them. Flowers might be gathered 
and distributed during the week, ~ 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


F YOU could take a walk to-morrow in 
the sunshine, would you choose to walk 
on Frankford Avenue or in Fairmount 

Park? Why would you refuse the crowded 
street and choose the green, wooded park ? 
Would you choose as your time afternoon or 
evening? Why? Would you invite your 
chum, or go alone? Why? In some such 
way present a series of choices.. Have rea~ 
sons stated, and develop the fact that we 
always choose what we decide is for our 
greatest happiness, present or future, De- 
ciding against a way known to be right brings 
only sorrow and trouble, Prove it by illus- 
trations. 

To-day we study of a young man who made 
the greatest refusal of his life. What do you 
think is the most important decision a person 
can make in his life? Read consecutively 
the three accounts (Mark 10 : 17-31; Matt. 
19 : 16-30; Luke 18 : 18-30). 

Have the details recalled under three 
headings : 

1. The young man’s question. 
2. The young man answered, 
3. The young man’s refusal, 
1. Zhe young man’s question.—Discuss 


»* But,’? the daughter asks again, ‘* May I 
‘invite in any of the 


| the king and his power? Who was really 





the following topics: Who was he? Tell | 


his age, position, wealth, How Jesus re- 
garded him and the probable reasons for it. 
What the young man wanted and expected. 
How anak he wanted it. 

Explain the young man’s mistake. (1) He 
did not recognize in Jesus God in the flesh. 
(2) He did not ask Jesus to save him, but to 
tell him what to do to save himself. Em- 
phasize that it is not our doing that has earned 
our salvation, 

2. The young man answered.—How did 
Jesus correct this mistaken idea? What test 
did Jesus give to him? Why was it given? 
What would it indicate concerning the young 
man ? 

3. The young man’s refusal_—How did 
the young man decide? Why did he refuse ? 
Who was his rea! master? Memorize Luke 
16 : 13. 

Discuss what the refusal meant for his 
future : what the man missed; what his fu- 
ture probably was. Note that this man is 
almost persuaded, but lost. What do you 
think would have happened if he had decided 
for Jesus? How many lives we know might 


have been otherwise if the people had decided | 


for Jesus, instead of against him. 

Suppose a mother said she would give to 
her young daughter the privilege of **keep- 
ing house.”’ 
** May I cook whatever I please, mother? ’”? 
and the reply came, ‘*Oh, no, I’ll choose 
what to have and how it is to be cooked.’’ 

Then suppose Mary, the daughter, asked, 
** May I use the best china and your finest 
linen ?’’ and the mother replied, ** Certainly 
not; I want them for my own special use.” 


| 
| 





girls and I wish, 
and: change the furniture about?’’ ‘No, 
no, you cannot do either,’”? responded the 
ex. There were numerous other restric- 
tions given also. 
Do you think that mother really gave the 
housekeeping to Mary? Did Mary have a 
fair chance to show her ability? What ought 
the mother to have done after that promise? 

A powerful king, who could transform 
lives, asked his people lovingly to surrender 
their weak, sinful, unhappy lives to him that 
he might transform them, One girl surren- 
dered her life to the king, and he rejoiced 
greatly. ‘*1°ll want, first of all, to transform 
that thoughtless mind,” he said. ‘* Oh, but 
41 cannot let that go,’’ cried the girl; ‘I 
need that to find’ pleasure tor myself.” ‘* I'll 
be glad to take that impudent, criticizing 
tongue and transform it.” ‘* But I cannot | 
spare that,’’ cried the girl; ‘‘ I use it every 
day.’’ ‘Thus she protested against everything 
the king wanted to use, 

Had she really given her life to the king ? 
Why not? Could you judge that king’s power 
through that girl? Why not? Would that 
girl help, or hinder, others from believing in 


controlling that girl? How many masters 
was she trying to serve? Such action results 
in really serving neither, What should that 
girl have done ? 

When Jesus Christ asks for your life, to 
transform it, may this greatest decision of 
your life be, ‘*I will arise, and go to my 





father,’’ 

Conclude with a short prayer, that those 
who have given themselves to Jesus Christ | 
may not withhold any part of their lives from 
his use, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Three parables represent Jesus as the seek- 
ing Saviour (Luke 15 : 1-32). What are they? 

Whom does Jesus seek? Quote Luke 19: 
10. Mark 2: 19. | 

How did Jesus prove that he did come to | 
seek sinners ? (Luke 19 : 1-10.) 

Read of some men who were lost (Luke 
16 : 1-13; 16: 14-31; Mark Io : 17-31). 

Read of two who found Jesus (Luke 17; | 
11-19 5; 39 ¢ 1-4). lestiatyrat 

What are the results of acceptance and of 
refusal ?:: 

PHILADELPHIA, | 


4 
Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” | 
By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 


66 HAT would you boys think,’ be- | 
gan teacher right after Bumps had 
marked the book and taken up | 

the offering, ‘* if you should see Judge Stimp- | 

son run out of the court house and kneel 

down in front of Mr, Keller, the minister, | 

right in the middle of the street ?”’ 
*“*I’d think he was crazy,’’ spoke up 

Bumps. 

‘* Well, that is about the way the people | 

felt when the young man in this lesson came | 

running and knelt down in the dust before 

Jesus, the humble preacher from Galilee.”’ 

** Why, was he a judge ?”’ asked Skinny. 

- **We’ll let William answer; that comes | 

under his home question,’’ replied teacher, | 

looking at me. Mother had helped me look | 
up where Luke says he was a ruler, and then 
we had read about the Sanhedrin in the Bible 
dictionary. So I explained about it and 
showed them he was a kind of judge. 

Teacher had us hunt out everything else it 
told about him in this lesson, how he was 
rich and good, and Carl wrote the whole list 
on the board: 








WHAT HE HAD 


POSITION MORALITY 
MONEY COURAGE 











We decided he must have been all he 
claimed in verse 20, for Jesus took to him so. 


| And teacher passed around a stereoscopic 


Suppose the daughter asked, | 


picture of a chief in that country now, show- 
ing how much more humble the one in the 
lesson must have been,.1 

Carl couldn’t answer his home question 
about verse 18, an<I teacher explained it for 
us, The young ruler had called Jesus good 
master with a small g, and Jesus wanted him 
by faith to see more than that in him so he 


1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 360 in’ 
this issue. 
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could call him Good Master in the highest 
sense. 

Then we came to the question what the 
young man lacked, We guessed different 
things; but finally teacher showed that what 
he lacked was eternal life through union with 
Christ, and I wrote that on the board after 
what Carl had written. Y 

Teacher brought out a flower-pot with a 
grapevine growing in it, and another piece 
of old grapevine broken off somewhere. 

‘¢That’s the difference,’’ said he, ‘* Both 
vines are alike in most ways, but one has the 
life of the root in it, the other has not. Two 
lives may seem a good deal alike outwardly, 
but the question is, does the life of Christ 
flow in the heart.’’ 

Bert couldn’t quite see why the man had 
to give up all his money, unless he was put- 
ting it in the place of God, ‘Teacher said 
that was just it. His life was rooted in 
money, and the whole root had to be cut 
away before he could be grafted by faith on 
to the root Christ Jesus. 

We talked about why it is so easy to trust 
in money, and how hard it is for rich men to 
be full of trust like little children, Teacher 
explained about the camel, how geome meant 
that it was just simply impossible for 2 man 
who trusts in riches really to trust in God. 

Then we came to Bulldog’s poser alout 
being glad you’re poor. 

** Well,’’ he said, kind of slow, like he’d 
been thinking of it all the week, ‘* ] wouldn’t 
want to be a millionaire, and it’s mighty 
tough to be poor. I guess everybody ought 
to be thankful for what he’s got and then do 


| the best he can, ’cause money isn’t the main 


thing after all.”’ Teacher shook hands with 
him on that, and said it was a good answer. 

For the review next Sunday he gave out 
different subjects to each one, like ‘The Ge- 
ography of the Quarter, The Main Persons 
of the Quarter, ‘The Main Teachings of the 
Quarter, etc. Mine is to find the verse hard- 
est to understand. 


West TERRE Haute, IND. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








HERE is not a close enough relation in 
many instances between the home and 
the Sunday-school and church, ‘This 

relation might be strengthened if we alluded 
more frequently in family worship to the 
general subject of the lesson of the coming 
Sunday, or asked a question or two relative 
to it. This can be done so naturally and 


| wisely that it will not in any way appear 


forced, and will really add to and awaken 
interest in the lesson. Sometimes a thought 
will suggest something in last week’s or a 
previous lesson, and allusion to it will recall 
with interest its teaching. 

Occasionally it might be possible to arrange 
to have a Sunday-school teacher present at 
breakfast, and during the prayer which fol- 
lows at family worship tie in this, close and 
helpful relation by asking special prayer for 
that class and teacher, and for each scholar, 
It would also give the teacher a closer sym- 
pathy with the teaching and spirit of your 
home, and a better knowledge of the home 
surroundings of your child. 

Sometimes the time of family worshi 
might be changed to meet this condition (if it 
is not the practise to have worship twice), and 
if the Sunday-school teacher could only come 
at night, to supper or dinner, it might be 
wise to have very brief prayers in the morn- 
ing, saying that regular prayers would be 
after supper to-day in order that we might 
have our friend with us at family worship. 
It is wise, then, to preface the service by 
quietly stating to the guest the change, and 
this will also give him an insight into the 


| importance w’th which it is regarded. 





june 15 to 21 


Mon.—Mark 10 : 17-31. The Great Refusal. 

In this lesson from Christ’s experience we 
learn that Jesus could actually love a man 
without saving him. There are those who 
say God’s mercy is enough ; the love of God 
will suffice for any man’s guilt ; but this man 
whom Jesus loved ‘* went away sorrowful.” 
The love of Christ must lead us to yield to 


| him, and give up self for him. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
have few-chances to come in touch with 
Christian people, that they may be helped 
when the meeting occurs. Oneof eur mise 
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sionaries years ago sailed on a vessel where 
the captain was a blaspheming infidel. He 
fairly writhed when Chris?s name was 
mentioned, but the joyful life of that mis- 
sionary won him to Christ ere they reached 
their distant port. . 


Tues.—Job 1. A Perfect Rich Man. 

Job was a man after God’s own heart, and 
cased little relatively for the riches he pos- 
sessed. When tested by the Evil One he 
did not deny his God, but praised and hon- 
ored him even as when all was prosperous, 
There are many such in the earth, and these 
men glorify Christ exceedingly every day in 
the year. Wealth and piety may be devel- 
oped together. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the serv- 
ants in countless homes, Think of what 
Moses’ sister accomplished as a little maid to 
Pharaoh's daughter. Think of the good 
Naaman’s little maidservant did. Thou- 
sands of little children to-day are left almost 
entirely to servants, Pray that they may be 
earnest Christians and guide those little lives 
aright in the early years, 


Wed.—Eccles, §: 10-17. Riches Unsatisfying. 
How few rich men ever read and consider 
this wonderful chapter of Solomon’s, and 
how true is its every word. Wealth in itself 
does not satisfy, but wealth and character 
combined mean stewardship, and a faithfui 
steward is a happy man, Riches are the gift 
of God, and the receiver of that gift must 
become God’s giver if :2 would rejoice. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Give God the 
glory in prayer for all we are and all we 
have. Thank him for business prosperity 
and successful trade, Thank him for har- 
vests and flocks and herds. Thank him for 
streams of water, wells and rains ; for sun- 
shine, shade, and cool winds. Thank him 
for clear days and cool nights ; for dews and 
moisture, warmth and light, 


Thurs.—Hab. 2: 9-14. Woe to the Covetous. 

**Thou shalt not covet’’ was a command 
of the Almighty, and to break that command 
, Means sorrow, bitterness, and destruction. 
It is as true for a city or nation as for an in- 
dividual. Read the twelfth verse again : 
Woe té him that buildeth a town with blood, 
and stablishéth a city by iniquity.”’ Licens- 
ing evil may bring a revenue, but it brings 
also woe and a curse, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Ask God to help us 
faithfully to perform our daily duties to- 
ward him, Ask him to forgive us tf we 
started the day to-day without kneeling and 
asking his blessing before we left our rooms. 
Ask him to help us to remember every morn- 
ing and night to pray to him when we arise 
and when we lie down to sleep. 


Fri.—Num, 22 : 7-20. 
Balaam the Covetous Prophet. 

Balaam was a man with good intentions, 
but a weak will. He wanted to serve God 
and mammon. He wanted God’s blessing 
and sin’s rewards, too. He was a man of 
wretched and selfish aim, who pretended to 
be go... His sin ruined and slew him, for 
what he could not gain outwardly he finally 
gained by deceit. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Ask God to give us 
honest hearts and genuine purposes. Ask 
him to save us from deceit and falsity, Ask 
Jor guarded lips, that we may never repeat 
that which ts not true. Ask for care that 
we may not exaggerate truth, Pray for 
silent lips when tempted to speak evil of an- 
other, or tempted to repeat an unkind thing. 


Sat.—Rev. 3: 14-22, Rich, But a Pauper. 

Some of the most wretched people in all 
the world are wealthy. I have seen keener 
sorrow and deeper regret and remorse amid 
rich brocades and Persian rugs than in the 
homes of poverty and néed. Worldly riches 
without character and purpose in life may be 

. the means of narrowing and destroying the 
soul, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for our many 
Christian colleges and schools; for their 
presidents, that men may give largely to 
them, So many of our college presidents 
have to spend most of their time collecting 
funds, instead of giving their lives to the 
Student body, Men like Mark Hopkins and 
Suling Seelye were not developed by collect- 
ing endowments, but they gave their person- 
alttie3 to their colleges. 


Sun.—Rev. 2: &11. Poor, But Rich Toward God. 

‘The Spirit of God said, ** I know thy pov- 
erty (dut thou art rich).’’ Ue also said to 
this church, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thge a crown of life.’”’” The 
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soul that is rich in God’s sight is the valuable 
soul. What a wealth of soyl is seen in the 
very face of one rich toward God. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS,: Pray for those who 
have the ruling as to the use of the Bible in 
our public schools, To exclude this great 
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Christ and Good People 


T THIS point the lessons revert to 
chronological order, the present sec- 
tion (Mark 10 : 17-31) coming imme- 

diately after the incidents recorded in Luke 
18: 1-14. The story is found in three Gos- 
gels. See Matthew 19 : 16-30 and Luke 18 : 
18-30, All three connect it with the inci- 
dent of Christ blessing little children, and 
Matthew and Mark have the question of 
marriage and divorce before that. Thus the 
three subjects are closely united. Marriage, 
childho and young manhood represent 
three aspects of life, and the point of con- 
nection in the Gospels is that all three are 
associated with the kingdom of God. The 
contrast between the children and the young 
man is also interesting, the former being 
near, and even in the kingdom, the latter 
being apparently near, but really far away. 
See Stevens and Burton’s ** Harmony of the 
Gospels,’’. section 112 (Scribners, $1); Rid- 
dle’s ‘*Outline Harmony of the Gospels,” 
section 107 (‘he Sunday School Times Co., 
10 cents and 2§ cents); Croscup’s ‘* Histori- 
cal Chart,’’ section 123 (The Sunday School 
Times Co., $1); Stirling’s ‘* Atlas of the Life 
of Christ,’’ page 23, No. 7(Revell, 40 cents) ; 
Vollmer’s ‘*Modern Student’s Life of 
Christ,’’ pages 200 and 203 (Revell, $1). 
One important thought is the way in which 
Christ deals with an upright moral man in 
contrast with some recent lessons dealing 
with the outcast, degraded, and vile. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read verse 17, ‘The man was 
full of fine promise. Observe the features 
from all three Gospels. _ He was young, 
with all its advantages ; rich, with fine op- 
portunities ; influential, as a ruler; intel- 
lectual, with a mind occupied with real- 
ities ; earnest, for he came running ; bumble, 
for he knelt in public; moral, for he had a 
clean record. These features show that he 
was a splendid specimen of manhood; 
thoughtful, orthodox, virtuous, real. And 
yet he was not satisfied with his attainments. 
He wanted more, and for this reason came 
to Jesus Christ in quest of the chief good. 
His conscience was awake, It is not likely 
that he knew exactly what ‘eternal life’’ 
meant (see John 7 : 3), but to him it was 
the highest possibility, and he wanted it as 
an actual possession as the result of some- 
thing he might do. The full request seems 
to have been thus worded : *‘ Good Teacher, 
what good thing shall 1 do that I may inherit 
eternal life?’’? It has been said that ‘‘a 
man’s adjectives are often more character- 
istic than his nouns ; his verbs are more sig- 
nificant than his substantives.’” The nouns 
are of necessity used for objects, but ad- 
jectives and verbs indicate a person’s own 
individuality, so that here the adjective and 
the verb reveal the man. He evidently ap- 
plied the term * good” indiscriminately to 
persons and things, and the verb ‘ inherit ’’ 
suggests the inadequacy of his ideas. All 
this should be borne in mind when the an- 
swer of Christ is studied. It is also particu- 
larly striking that he acknowledged Jesus 
Christ’s power to tell him this. It was a 
fine tribute to the Lowly One of Nazareth 
that he was regarded as knowing and pos- 
sessing what the Jewish ruler did not. 


Tuesday.—Read verses 18, 19. Christ 
thereupon proceeds to test the man by a sig- 
nificant inquiry, ‘‘ Why callest thou me 
good? none is good, save one, even God.”’ 
There is no emphasis on ‘“‘me.’’ The em- 
phasis is on the ‘‘why.’’ Christ did not 
decline to be called good, because this would 
deny too much. He desired the young man 
to test his own ideas of God, and not to be 
too hasty with a word which strictly could 
only be attributed to God. Sometimes peo- 
| ple think that this implies a refusal on the 
| part of Christ to be regarded as good, but 
| this is not the point since it would involve 

the denial of his goodness, which no one 





English classic from our school use is to dis- 


hearten and destroy the spiritual instinct of 


the coming generation. Pray that it may 
be restored where it has been removed, and 
valued and used where the right to use it 
still remains. 





UDENTS CLASS 


Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





questions, It is said that there is no in- 
stance in the whole Talmud of a rabbi being 
addressed as ‘‘ Good Master,’’ the title being 
absolutely unknown. If so, the word was 
merely a fulsome compliment (Plummer). 
We have only to think a little to see that no 
question of our Lord’s agen and divinity 
is involved. We might put it thus: (1) 
There is none good but God. Christ is 
good. ‘Therefore Christ is God. Or (2) 
There is none g but God. Christ is not 
God. Therefore he is not good. This 
shows that the point of the question was 
simply to make the man ask himself why 
he used so serious a term in so conven- 
tional and mefely polite a way. The 
young man was thus sent in on himself to 
have his vision clarified, his ideas defined, 
and his motives tested. Christ did not repel 
the epithet, but only tested the spirit of the 
questioner, It was not a repudiation, but a 
challenge, Then came the reminder, Christ 
sent him back on what he knew in order to 
gauge him before leading him on to what 
was unknown. Nothing external was needed 
to inherit eternal life, but simply obedience 
to God’s law. Thus Christ tried to reveal 
the young man’s deficiency, and thereby get 
him to distrust himself. The process was 
not very obvious at first, but the mind of the 
man was at work. The area of his ideas was 
being revealed and the scope of his knowl- 
edge seen. 


Wednesday.—Read verses 20, 21. ‘The 
young man now drops the epithet ‘‘ good,”’ 
and with a sigh of relief and also of disap- 
pointment he says that he has kept all these 
things from his early days. Everything was 
so trite and obvious. Like Naaman of old 
he was expecting some great thing, and there 
is quite evident concern as well as depression 
as he asks the question, ** What lack I yet?”’ 
How shallow this was. Christ had really 
only referred to the man’s duty to his neigh- 
bor, with no allusion to the first four com- 
mandments relating to God. Then, too, 
there was the question of disposition, thought, 
will, desire, as well as act. But all the while 
Jesus Christ was using the measure to test 
him, the lamp to reveal him to himself, and 
what Christ knew thoroughly the young man 
must be made to know also. Then comes 
the supreme test. 
touch, ‘‘ Jesus looking upon him loved him.’ 
Like a wise physician trying to assure a pa- 
tient before an operation, the Master showed 
the man that he was tender, loving, sympa- 
thetic. He saw the powers and possibilities ; 
he saw the earnestness ; and he saw the peril 
of rejection. Whenever Christ sees these 
things he loves and desires to help. Then 
with this attitude of intense interest and 
sympathy Christ told him that he lacked just 
one thing, though he told him to do three. 
He was to (a) *sell’’; (4) ‘*give’’; (¢) 
**come.’’ Thus he was reminded that eter- 
nal life was not an achievement, but a con- 
dition of soul; not an act, but a state; that 
there was a difference between doing good 
things and possessing goodness. 


Thursday.—Read verse 22. The result 
of this test was very sad. The words are 
expressive of two different but connected 
feelings. He was not only ‘‘sorrowful,’’ 
but annoyed, indignant, ‘‘ scowling ’’ (Luke). 
His pride was hurt, and without a word of 
argument, or expostulation, or appeal he 
went away. He had come hoping and dis- 
satisfied, and now he returns grieved, de- 
jected, unsettled, and angry. It would seem 
as though what Christ had put upon him was 
intolerable, because it meant an entire revo- 
lution of his life, and for this he was not pre- 
pared. He was taught that goodness was 
something much more than good nature, and 
that life was far deeper than giving to the 
poor, The one thing that he was not pre- 
pared to do was to fulfil the requirement of 
Christ, to show the devotion of a disciple to 
a Master. 


Friday.—Read verses 23-27. 





At once 


Mark gives a beautiful- 
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Christ applied the lesson to his disciples, and 
in love, sorrow, and kindness remarked on 
the difficulty for rich men to enter into the 
kingdom of God, ‘The disciples were some- 
what naturally astonished at what he said, 
and then came the further statement that it 
is not the n of riches, but trust in 
them that raises such a difficulty, The mar- 
gin omits the phrase, ‘‘ For they that trust in 
riches,’’ and if this is the true reading, it 
shows in a wider way still ‘‘ how hard it is 
to enter into the kingdom of God.’’ The 
reference to the camel (v. 25) is clearly a 
proverbial expression for an impossibility, 
and it is altogether best to take the words 
quite literally, This astonishes the disciples 
still more, and they wonder whether any- 
body can be saved, whereupon Christ says 
that such an impossibility is only human, not 
divine, ‘‘for all things are possible with 
God.’’ The blend of tenderness (v. 24) and 
sternness (v. 25) is very striking, and the im- 
possibility of a rich man to enter the king- 
dom shows that nothing but a miracle of 
grace can accomplish. it. 


Saturday.—Read verses 28-31. With 
characteristic impulsiveness Peter replies 
that he and his fellow-disciples have done 
the very thing that this young ruler was un- 
willing to do, and on this account he asks, 
‘* What shall we have?’’ Whereupon the 
Master tells him quite frankly that no one 
who has forsaken everything for the sake of 
Christ and the gospel will fail of reward. 
There will be an hundredfold now ‘* with 
persecutions,’’ and in the coming Messianic 
age the very eternal life that this young man 
wanted, But there is also the solemn re- 
minder that places in the kingdom of God 
will not depend upon how much or how 
little men have given up, but on ‘the spirit 
with which they serve Christ (v. 31). At 
this point Matthew inserts the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard (20 : 1-16; lesson 
for July 5). 


Sunday.—Read the entire passage, and 
consider carefully the one point which stands 
out from all the rest. Why did this young 
man go away sorrowful? Most people think 
that it was his wealth, but. it should be no- 
ticed that his wealth was only the occasion, 
not,the cause. If money could have boyght 
eternal life he would have been willing to 
spend, but what Jesus. Christ required was 
surrender to him, discipleship. e was not 
only to ‘*Go, seil,’’ but also to ‘* Come, fol- 
low.’’ He was to cast in his lot with- Jesus 
Christ, and put him first as Master, and this 
he was not ready todo. Thus the point was 
reached at which the good man was not 
good; he was unwilling to make complete 
surrender to Christ. ‘Ihe same thing is pos- 
sible to-day with the poorest. Itis only that 
this man happened to find the difficulty in 
connection with wealth. Others may find 
their pleasures, or their friendships, or their 
ambitions in the way of the Mastership of 
Christ, and so a life may be wrecked for one 
thing only. Christ claims all, and nothing 
must be allowed to interfere with his Lord- 
ship. This, therefore, was the point at 
which this good young man revealed the es- 
sential sinfulness of his heart in his unwil- 
lingness to put Christ first. Thus with sev- 
eral elements of attractiveness there was this 
serious feature of deliberate and definite re- 
jection of Christ’s claim, Christ must have 
all. 


Questions for Further Study 


1. Christianity and Wealth. The Bible 
is full of the risks of riches (Deut. 8 : 11-14); 
Prov. 11 : 28; Matt. 13: 22; 1 Tim. 6:9; 
Jas. 4:4; 1 John2:15). ‘The same isseen 
in Christian history through the ages, Why 
is wealth so perilous? Because it tends to 
keep the heart from God and from putting 
Christ first. Worldly preoccupation instea 
of divine possession. Wesley’s three rules 
will always be the great protection : (1) Get 
all you can; (2) save all you can; (3) give 
all you can, 

2. The Lordship of Christ. The New 
Testament is full of the thonght of Jesus 
Christ as our Supreme Master and Owner. 
Paul’s favorite title is ‘‘ Jesus Christ our 
Lord,’’ or ‘* Lord Jesus Christ.”” The Lord- 
ship of Christis of vital importance Rom. 
14:9). ‘*If Christ is not Lord of all he is 
not Lord at all.”’ 

3. Two fine treatments of this story will be 
found in ‘‘ Studies in Mark’s Gospel ’’ and 
**Studies in Luke’s Gospel,’’ by Charles S. 
Robinson, D.D. (American Tract Society, 25 
cents each). 
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| Children at Home | 


The Poisoners 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


HE PS sag as rare 
among the plants as are among 
the og Out of all the thousands 

of wild fruits and flowers, there are, through 
the eastern part of the United States, proba- 
not more than a dozen that are really 
dangerous. ‘The rattlesnake and copperhead 
of the plant world are the death-angel and 
her golden sister, the fly amanita mushroom, 
Either of them can be always told by the 
swollen base or socket from which they grow. 
The death-angel has a white cap, white stem, 
and white gills, and a veil or remains of a 
veil on the stem, while the fly amanita has 
a yellow cap covered with white scars or 
scabs. Both of them grow in the woods and 
should not be mistaken for any other edible 
mushroom if a little care is observed. 

The poison of the death-angel is the most 
deadly vegetable poison known on this con- 
tinent. ‘he fly amanita is nearly as bad, 
Both of them attack the blood just as does 
the poison of the rattlesnake and the copper- 
he which are the only two poisonous 
snakes found throughout the East, With the 
snakes, the effects of the poison appear at 
once, The plant isons, however, are 
more dangerous. With the death-angel, no 
symptoms appear until nine to fourteen hours 
after eating, and the fly amanita does not act 
for at least two hours. A third part of the 
cup of the death-angel has been known to 
be fatal. If such poisoning does occur, the 
only thing to do isto keep the heart going 
with some heart stimulant like atropine. 
Don’t take any chances with white or yellow 
mushrooms in the woods until you are far 
enough along in nature-study to be abso- 
» Jutely certain of what you are eating. 

Next to the two fatal mushrooms comes a 
- fierce swamp-dweller, This plant has a 
. ‘smooth stem and clusters of tiny wirite flowers, 
1 J¥ke'thé coninion wild-carrot or Queen-Anne’s 
*? Jace) and belongs to tliesamefamily.: It has, 
however, a purple-streaked stem and a cluster 
of spindle-shaped roots which are sweet and 
' spicy in taste, and which are often eaten by 
children, who mistake them for sweet cicely. 
:“This:is the water-hemlock, Its cousin, the 
poison-hemlock, comes from Europe, but now 
« grows in most-of our Eastern states. It also 
has a purple-streaked or spotted stem. 

These’ two mushrooms and the hemlock 
are the assassins which kill children every 
year. There are several other plants which 
are poisonous toa lesser degree, . Among 
these is the jimson weed or thorn apple, which 
is found growing in waste land in many places. 
It has a white, bad-smelling flower which turns 
fntoa little thorn-covered apple, and has 
large thin wavy leaves. ‘The seeds-pods are 
about as large as a horse-chestnut and, when 
they are ripe, burst open into four compart- 

' ments containing numerous black, wrinkled 

- kidney-shaped seeds which are poisonous. 
The poison acts the same way as belladonna, 
which comes from the plants of the same 
family and dilates the pupils of the eyes. 

Other plants which have bad reputation, 
but which are only mildly poisonous, are the 
deadly nightshade, which has drooping clus- 

’ ters of small white flowers, and black, round 
juicy berries, and the other common night- 
shade which has purple flowers and round.red 
berries growing in drooping clusters, Both 
belong to the same family as the potato. 
These are only: slightly poisonous, and in 
some places the country people make pies 
out of the berries and also from the pokeberry, 
which is a juicy plant with great bunches of 
shining black ‘berries which children use for 
dyeing purposes so often. There is not much 
danger from any plant or berries which are 
found in this country outside of the fatal four 
which are first named. 

The two plants which make most trouble 
for children and grown-ups alike are the 
poison-ivy and poison-sumac. The poison- 
ivy isa vine which grows everywhere. It 
has leaves in clusters of three, and white 
berries, and when it once gets in its work the 
boy or girl who makes its acquaintance will 
never forget it. The poison is probably a 
kind of oil which cannot be removed by water, 
but which alcohol takes off, so the first thing 
to do is to wash the exposed parts with alcohol. 
Sugar of lead is the usual treatment. If 
it gets bevond that, take boiling water and 





dissolve as much salt as it will hold, and 
the solution as hot as it can be borne, lea 
the salton. This will cure most cases, 

The poison-sumac is not to be confounded 
with the other sumacs with red clusters at 
the end of the limbs. : 

The wicked brother has its berries grow- 
ing in the angles of the leaves instead of at 
the end of the branches, and they are green- 
ish or whitish instead of being red, and the 
bark has scars all over its surface, The treat- 
ment for the poison-sumac is the same as 
for poison-ivy. 
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Books Worth Noting 











Teacher Training Essentials (By H. 
E. Tralle).—‘‘ Teacher Training Essentials ’’ 
is the product of years of experience in the 
training of Sunday-school workers. Dr. 
Tralle succeeded in giving the elements 
of teacher-training in simple and helpful les- 
sons, The first volume deals with the pupil, 
the teacher, and the school. This will be 
followed by a second book on the Bible. 
Thesz two books will form the First Standard 
teacher-training course of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. The course of study 
seems to be well adapted to the need of those 
who are beginning definite preparation for 
teaching. ‘The plan is to have those who 
finish the work follow it with a more am- 
bitious course. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 25 cents.) 

Crayon and Character (By B. J. Gris- 
wold).—The picture is a potent factor in all 
teaching. The common belief that the power 
to illustrate rests alone with those who have 
artistic ability is proved to be a fallacy by 
Mr. Griswold in his book, ‘‘Crayon and 
Character.’? The method of illustration here 
suggested is designed to help all who will 
make a fair trial. In this book Mr. Gris- 
wold has presented a series of brief, impress- 
ive chalk-talks on general topics, both help- 
ful and practical, and well-suited to the 
needs of pastor, superintendent, teacher, or 
parent, ‘ ‘The author’s deep insight into hu- 
man natire, his:“comprehension of life’s 
neéds and possibilities, his grasp of spiritual 
truth, his unfailing optimism, make lessons 
that live. (Meigs Publishing Co., $1 post- 
paid. ) 

The Anti-Alcohol Movement in Eu- 
rope (By Ernest Gordon).—Persons who 
have not kept closely in touch with the lit- 
erature and workers of the European move- 
ment against alcohol can have no adequate 
conception of the tremendous activities which 
are going on in Europe, especially in Scan- 
dinavia and the German-speaking countries, 
Mr. Gordon’s book gives an admirably clear 
picture both of what he calls *‘ Alcohol-Sick 
Europe,’”’ and of the organized efforts of 
governments, scientists, and voluntary or- 
ganizations to get rid of the evils of drink, 
With hardly a word of exposition or argu- 
ment, Mr, Gordon, in terse, gripping sen- 
tences, closely packed with facts for which 
full references are given, pictures the anti- 
alcoholic work of boards of health, in the 
army, among students and workingmen, by 
manufacturers and statesmen, and summa- 
rizes some of the important scieniific facts 
which have been the dynamo of this Euro- 
pean movement. ‘The book has a three- 
fold value to American readers, It affords 
indisputable evidence that the wine- and 
beer-drinking countries have a serious alco- 
hol problem, notwithstanding some Ameri- 
can beliefs to the contrary. It presents 
many important scientific and sociological 
facts. Its description of the successful 
methods of education used should be highly 
suggestive in their application to our own 
alcohol question, (Revell, $1.50 net.) 
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From Dr. J. 'R. Miller’s 


Selections from some fifty of the choicest of 
Dr. Miller's letters on soul problems are 
being published in the Times during 1914 
19. Blessed—or Being a Blessing 

AM glad to learn of the encouragement 

you have at college in your Young Wo- 

men’s Christian Association work, I 
am glad to know that you are so happy in 
your work, My heart goes out to you con- 
tinually in affectionate interest, and in long- 
ing that you may be blessed and be a bless- 
ing. ‘These two phases of life should always 
go together,—indeed, they cannot well be 
separated, If we are blessed, we ought to 
be and cannot help being a blessing. There 
are two ranges of windows in every life,— 
one range toward God and one toward the 
world, "Ae should keep both open all the 
while. We should keep every window open 
toward God, that we may receive continually 
the blessings which he would send to us 
from heaven. Nothing is sadder than to 
have one’s windows toward heaven closed, 
so that when the benedictions are sent to us 
out of the blue sky,—or, rather, from God’s 
heart,—they find no entrance. ‘This is the 
way too many people live. They leave God 
out altogether. They have no windows open 
toward heaven, The benedictions fail upon 
them, but find no adimittance, and they re- 
main unblessed. But you always keep the 
windows open, every window, and God is 
pouring into your heart continually the rich- 
est blessings of his love. 

‘Then the windows on the other side should 
also be kept ever open toward the world. 
That is the way God wants us to live. He 
does not give us blessings to keep for our- 
selves, Indeed, nothing becomes our own 
really and truly until we have passed it on, 
until we have given it to some other one. 
Things we keep for oursélves only spoil in 
our hands and in our hearts, and nothing 
good comes..ofithem.,::It -is only when we 
give out, again,to ethers what God. gives us, 
that we are blessed. This is the way you are 
living too. yen keep your heart open toward 
yout girls al the ‘Une, an everything God 
gives to you you pass to them. Your letter 
is. full of this thought—the eagerness of your 
heart to be a blessing to those among whom 
you are Jaboring. It,is my.most earnest 
prayer that God will enrich you in all ways, 
in your own life, through your own experi- 
ences, that you may be truly a blessing to all 
about you. 

You need not have any fear that the girls 
will not come to you.. As I have said to you 
before, I believe one of the dangers of Chris- 
tian workers is a little over-eagerness,—that 
is, a desire which finds expression a little too 
evidently,—to help others. This has always 
been one of my own dangers. In my earnest 
desire to be of use, I have sometimes fright- 
ened persons away, or, at least, have made 
them a little shy, Asa rule, we help people 
best when they do not know we are helping 
them. At least, we find quickest and closest 
access to them when we do not show that we 
are eager and desirous todothem good. Not 
many people really care about being helped 
in a set and purposed way. Iam satisfied 
that the best ook of our life is done when 
we restrain our desire and hold our eager- 
ness in reserve. You know how it destroys 
a rose to try to open it before it opens natu- 
rally, The same is true of human lives. We 
must not open them—God must do that, and 
all we can do is to wait until they open natu- 
rally, 

Iam sure that a .great many pastors and 
workers in various lines of Christian service 
need to learn this lesson. Sometimes we 
have to wait for a long time before the occa- 
sion comes when we can really give a person 
the blessing, the comfort, the help, the in- 
spiration, which we wish to give them. You 
must not fear, therefore, that you cannot find 
access to the girls. You love them, and you 
are praying for them continually. One by 
one, when tle time is ripe, they will come 
to you, and you will have the opportunity of 
Saying to them the word it is in your heart 
to say, and doing for them the kindness that 
you wish to do, or’ giving them the help or 
the blessing which you are so eager to give 
untothem. You want God to send them to 
you, and he will, 

I am glad to know about your own per- 
sonal work, and assuré you of imy prayerful 
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interest in it. May God give all the 
wisdom vou need to help the girls, and may 
he turn their hearts toward you ip yearning 


for blessing. 
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Would You Like This in Your 
Sunday-School ? 


AVE you ever wished that you had right 
at hand ail the latest facts about the 
Sunday -school membership of the 

various countries of the whole world? Those 
facts are now available, anda more brilliantly 
effective Sunday-school booklet one will not 
oiten see, The flags of the entire world are 
reproduced in colors in this booklet,—it is 
said that this is the first book ever published 
which shows the flags of all nations, The 
Sunday-school statistics by nations show for 
most countries the number of Sunday-schools, 
officers and teachers, pupils, total enrolment, 
population of the country, and percent of the 
population in Gendanathent. ‘Then is given 
a summary of the world’s Sunday-school sta- 
tistics by grand-divisions of the world, and 
then the grand totals, Thus it is interesting 
to note that of the tétal world population of 
almost one billion and a half, two and seven- 
tenths percent are in the Sunday-school. 
There is missionary work yet to be done! 

This remarkable booklet of 48 pages may 
be had from the World’s Sunday School 
Association, Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City, at the following prices, carriage pre- 
paid: one copy, 10 cents; 12 copies, 75 
cents; 100 copies, $4.50; 1000 copies, $40. 
‘The booklet makes an admirable souvenis 
for teachers to give to members of classes, or 
for superintendents to give to the teachers of 
a school, It can be used in other ways in 
church and school, such as a gift or reward 
book for children, in view of their interest in 
flags when printed in colors; while the in- 
formation in the booklet will also challenge 
the interest of persons of any age. Mes- 
sages on the Sunday-school or Bible study 
are included from President Woodrow Wil- 
son, King George of England, Emperor 
William of Germany, and Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, ‘The booklet was prepared for the 
World’s Sunday School Convention of last 
summer at Zurich, but the figures are now 
brought up to January I, 1914. 





Her Mother-in-Law 
Proved a Wise, Good Friend 


A young woman out in Iowa found a 
wise, good friend in her mother-in-law, 
jokes notwithstanding. She writes: 

‘*I was greatly troubled with my stom- 
ach, complexion was blotchy and yellow. 
After meals I often suffered sharp pains 
and would have toliedown. My mother 
often told me it was the coffee I drank 
at meals. But when I’d quit coffee I'd 
have a severe headache, 

‘*While visiting my mother-in-law I 
remarked that she always made such 

ood coffee, and asked her to tell me how. 
She laughed and told me it was easy to 
make good‘ coffee’ when you use Postum. 

‘*I began to use Postum as soon as I 
got home, and now we have the same 
good ‘coffee’ (Postum) every day, and I 
have no more trouble. Indigestion is a 
thing of the past, and my complexion 
has cleared up beautifully. 

‘*My grandmother suffered a great 
deal with her stomach. Her doctor told 
her to leave off coffee. She then took 
tea, but that was just as bad. 

‘*She finally was induced to try 
Postum, which she has used for over a 
year. She travelled during the winter 
over the greater part of Iowa, visiting, 
something she had not been able to do 
for years. She says she owes her pres- 
ent good health to Postum.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms > 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
Stantly. 30c and soc tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

** There’s a Reason” for Postum. 





—sold by. Grocers. 
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The Young People’s a 
Prayer-Meeting | 


By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 21, 1914 


Chief Seats, and How to Reach Them 
(Luke 14: 7-11). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—The wrong way (Num. 22 : 15-19). 
Tusgs.—T 4 way of obedience ( Matt. 5 :17- 


Wep.—Christ's example (Phil. 2 a sgt 
‘THURS,—The way of integrity ( 


13-20). 
Fri.—The way of humility (John § : 37-47). 
Sat.—The way of service (Isa. 53 : 4-12 ca 

















Tell of one worth-while social honor. 

How can we attain chief seats in knowledge ? 

ba ty 4 can we attain chief seats in religious 
wor 


HERE are chief seats and chief seats. 
Some are achieved by adroitly working 
for them. Many men seek the office 

nowadays and by seeking it skilfully secure 
it. By cultivating friends, by use or promise 
of use of influence, by ste Nope advertising 
and press agency work, by organization of 
support, by manipulation of factions, by set- 
ting up activities which are made to appear 
spontaneous and innocent, by the double 
dealings which make representations of one 
sort to one man and of another sort to 
another, many chief seats are won. But 
no one ever won in these ways a chief seat in 
the Kingdom of God. 
a 

Indeed, noone ever won a chief seat.in that 
Kingdom by seeking to win it. The only 
people who will ever be given chief seats there 
are people who never cared anything about 
chief seats, who would never lift a finger with 
the purpose of winning such pre-eminence. 
Even our Lord Jesus Christ‘counted such. a 
*seat,on an equality with God himself,as a thing 


not. ted» in 





take on him the, form of a servant; arid to put 
himself low beneath the burdens of humanity. 
He took the lowest place not in order to win 
the highest, but because the spirit that is 
worthy to sit in the highest place has no con- 
cern for it but desires only to stoop and serve 
the lowest, ‘ 


% 


** Wouldst thou thy Holy Hill ascend 
And see the Father's face 
To all his children humbly bend 
And seek the lowest place. 


** Thus humbly doing on the earth 
What things the earthly scorn 
Thou shalt assert the lofty hirth 
Of all the lowly born.”’ 
% 

Any question of chief seats, accordingly, is 
of no interest to us. The Christian spirit is 
the spirit of service, not gain, and both here 
and in the heavenly kingdom the glory of 
front place is of not the slightest concern to 
it. Indeed it is averse te such places. It 
wants not a chief seat but a hidden place 
where it can work with the truth and power 
of the hidden life. Ambition for visible and 
acknowledged leadership, for the posts of 
honor and fame, for office or preferment or 
recognition, is legitimate enough in the eyes 
of the world, and the world spirit often car- 
ries it over into Christian work, but it has no 
place there. It is radically opposed to the 
spirit which Christ sought for in men, the 
spirit of childlike unconsciousness and sim- 
plicity, of humble and utterly unselfish service. 


< 

Paul was a man of mighty ambition and 
he was the outstanding leader of the Church 
in its missionary expansion, in the adjust- 
ment of its organization to the needs of life 
and in the unfolding of the deep meanings of 
the gospel. But Paul had-no ambition for a 
chief seat and no interest in one. He was 
concerned for one thing only. and that was 
the glory of Christ and the spread of Christ’s 
gospel over the world. What happened to 
him was of no consequence. He said that he 
himself was willing to be accursed if that 
would secure the salvation of the Jews. To 
have offered him a chief seat would have 
seemed to.him a repudiation of the very gos- 
pel he was seeking to advance. 


When men forget all about chief seats there 


will be a better chance of remembering 
Christ. 


When His apostles giinivatea - over chief 
seats Jesus’ answer was not a distribution of 
the seats but a rebuke of their interest in them. 


The most useful people in the world are 
the least and not the most conspicuous, 


The Son of Man came to minister and his 
name is above every name, but that was not 
the motive for his coming and. ministering. 


In spite of all the ridicule poured upon the 
old hymn, its prayer is nevertheless a good 
prayer: 

** Oh to be pothia nothing, 
Only to sit at Het feet, 
A broken and emptied yessel 
For the Master's use made meet." 


Whoever to-day prays that prayer and has it 
answered for him will be the strongest man 
in the world, 

<0 


The Chariot Wheels of Toots 
(Continued from page 356) 


The invitation declined with an amused 
smile, the little grandmother lady boarded her 
car,—in her heart a thanksgiving that her 
‘Toots was a chil of love and happiness, a 
thanksgiving wif an ache at the edges as 
she thought of #he little others, the left-out, 
unsheltered, umtared-for children of a great 
city’s heedless life. 

Down the boarding-house steps Sophonisba 
Sherman came running to meet ‘her, 

‘*Oh, my dear,’’ she cried, throwing im- 
pulsive arms about the little grandmother 
lady, ‘*guess what! Phil and I are engaged 
to be married, and I’m the happiest girl in 
the world! I had to tell you because you 
belong to the secret,’’ she went excitedly on. 
‘¢ For if it hadn’t been for Toots and all the 
darling taught me this would never have hap- 
pened. You see,’’ she ended tremulously, 
**T used to be such a little fool as to think 
that a career was more to a woman than love 
and home and children.’’ 

Aglow with the happy secret committed to 
her keeping, the little grandmother lady 
bravely entered the silent house and mounted 






stairs. But when she closed . —-nur- 
order te-beeey=> aber behind her ee Tree wee eater 


her face, The room was'so empty, 

There was a timid knock on the door. 

**Come in,” said the little grandmother 
lady absent-mindedly. 

The door slowly opened, and the Vampire 
stood before her, a whiteness upon her face 
that was not from powder, and a redness 
about the eyes other than rouge. 

‘*] want to tell you how ashamed I am of 
the way I treated that dear child,’’ she 
abruptly began. ‘‘I was hateful to him— 
cruel. And he held out his little arms to me, 
—he kissed me good-by.’’ 

**T’m not going to inflict upon you the story 
of my life,’’ the Vampire went on witha sort 
of fierce scorn, ‘* but if you only knew... 
The one happy thing,—the one good thing in 
it was my love for my little boy. And he was 
taken from me,—torn out of my heart.’’ 
Tears sprang to the glittering black eyes, and 
the hard lines of her lips twisted in pain, 

*¢ He was just Toots’ age when he died,— 
and he had the same smile.’’ 

The little grandmother lady put her arms 
about her, holding her close, whispering ten- 
der mother words as though she were her 
own Minty. 

**T thought I’d grown so hard that I’d 
never feel anything again,’’ sobbed the Vam- 
pire, ** but when he held out his little arms 
to me,—when he kissed me! And now,— 
oh, it seems as though I cow/dn’¢ go on liv- 
ing without loving !’’ 
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should !”’ cried the little dmother lad 
—‘' pot while the world is full of the! 
others! ’’ ; 
“fhe little - others? questioned the 
Vem re. 
es,’’ answered the little. grandmother 
lady, smiling through her tears, —‘* the little 
others left to fill the empty 
own little loved ones ty s ye pe of our 
reach, We will go and find together, 
- +. and Orsina show us the a a - 
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Bibles for 
Children’s Day 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


Edited by the 
Ameriean Revision 
because it is the latest and best: 
translation, and therefore is the: 
one with which the children and 
young people of your church and 
Sunday School should become familiar. 
The simple ssaaeale of the American, 
Standard Version brings the reader more. 
closely into contact with the exact thought 
of the sacred writersthan anyother version. 


The American Standard Bible - 
is used and recommended by the greatest’ 
Biblical scholars, and is the basis for the 
uniform and graded lessons prepared by 
the International Lesson Committee. 
Made in all styles; prices from 35 cts. up. 

Send for our booklet, ‘*The Wonder-. 
ful Story of How the Biblé Came Down. 
through the Age: with illuminating 
questions, 


THOMAS NELSON & a 


“But, my dear, it isn’t méant that” 
it 





























A word -meanin e Incomparable One, used to 
describe the con eskeal 


Ideal Sunday ‘School Hymns 


containing The World’s Best Music—The Classics. 
Easy arrangements from Handel, Sullivan, Rodney 
Malloy, Wagner and ma ny others.» Also the best of 
Christian Hymnology and bright, melodious, scri 

tural every Sunday songs. Fully Orchestrat 

$25.00 the hundr F ey he each, by mail. Money 
back if book is return Send 32c for copy now! 
Sacred Sheet Music Solo FREE. 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
F. E. HATHAWAY, Agent, 425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


“FATHERS’ DAY’ 


As a rule Fathers do not re a” a Day”’ 
much as do the Mothers, but they need it more | Our 
new program makes a stromag lenpreosion on Fathers 
right where most needed ! send full program, 
readings) and recitations, a solo, quartette, anthem 
and appropriate address—a complete outfit for rpc 
extra’ progtams only $2.00 per r00.. Returnable i not 
wanted and money refunded. Set your own day’ for 
observing it, though July sth has been suggested. 


MEIGS PUBLISHING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FATHER SDAY propa, s 


Gospel Stor 
Tareas Solo = ~ re | 


chorus. «25 cts. Chas. Fillmore, | 














HARTFOR 


Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


Dean, E. H. ENIGHT field. 


Xennedy School of Missions 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 





Through these associated schools Hartford offers ample 
training, both scholarly and practical, tor the Christian 
ministry ; 
workers in church, Sunday-schoo? and social service ; 


School of Religious Pedagogy and gives special missionary preparation for the forvign 


and its own institutional life, but together they form one 
interdenominational institution with the unity of « com- 
mon.aim anid spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


meets the present demand for trained lay 


Each of these schools has its independent faculty 


es when our ‘ 














welcome. Interdenominational. 


COOL OF THE BIBLE, OF 


A SCH CULTURE, 
PREACHING, OF MISSIONS, OF PRAYER AND oF 
METHODS. Men and women who desire to unite studies 
of high grade, under thé influence of distinguished leaders, 
w 


ith the most earnest religious spirit, are cordialy and freely 


Address Dean Nathan R. Wood, The Gordon School, Boston, Mass. 
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